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a 
, hy those who have not felt the transforming 
power of grace in their own hearts the 
character of Madame de Krudener remains an 
unsolved enigma. One of her biographers 
gravely remarks that “the rapidity with which 
she rose from the merest worldliness to the 
highest religious aspirations, and to some of 
the most noble of religious virtues was such as 
almost to baffle analysis.” She doubts the sin- 
cerity of a conversion tested by years of holy 
living, and calls it “a mysterious faculty of 
escaping from harm like a bird from the net of 
a fowler.” She is unjust to Madame de Kru- 
dener throughout because she neither compre- 
hends her mind nor her heart. While she ac- 
knowledges that in her descriptions of natural 
scenery “the wild shores of the Baltic, and the 
soft landscape over which bends an Italian sky” 
alike rise up before the eyes of the reader, she 
yet adds that she could not have painted so 
truly if she had not been acquainted with 
Chateaubriand and Bernardine de Saint Pierre. 
She gives her credit neither for genius nor sin- 
cere piety. She calls her a mystic and a 
dreamer for saying, after the commencement of 
her new life, “In the true sense of the word 
have I experienced miracles. I have been in- 
itiated into the mysteries of eternity.” Is not 
every soul born to God a miracle? 

Julia de Wietinghoff was born in the old for- 
tified town of Riga, on the Dwina, November 
21, 1764. Her father’s family was so ancient 
that he scorned to receive a modern title, though 
he was not above increasing his large fortune 
by commercial speculations. From her mother, 
who was a daughter of Marshal Munich, Julia 


inherited the brilliant beauty and winning man- 
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ners for which she was always distinguished. 
Though nursed in luxury and magnificence, her 
education was neglected in an important point; 
she was sensitive and imaginative in the high- 
est degree, but the character which needed 
strengthening did not receive it; her reflective 
powers were not cultivated, and the defective 
system under which she was nurtured caused 
error and sorrow in after years. 

At the age of sixteen a marriage de conven- 
ance was planned for her with a neighbor, whose 
lands lay contiguous to her father’s. They 
were betrothed without any love on her part, 
for her feelings were not taken into the account. 
She prayed, for the first time in her life, that 
God would avert the coming evil, and thought 
he answered her in sending a severe attack of 
measles, which disfigured her for a time, and 
ultimately broke off the marriage. She was 
eighteen years old when she became the third 
wife of M. de Krudener. He was twenty years 
older than she, but a man of noble character, 
commanding appearance, and high station. 
Madame de Krudener never did things by - 
halves. She soon learned to love her husband 
extravagantly. They were, however, perfect 
contrasts; she so full of “passionate woman- 
hood,” he, ever calm, dignified, and self-pos- 
sessed. How he governed himself an anecdote 
that she relates tells us. She was with him at 
Berlin where he had gone as embassador for 
Paul I, and one evening while doing the hon- 
ors at a splendid fete, which he was giving the 
daughter of the Emperor, he received a start- 
ling dispatch from His Majesty which involved 
the chance of an exile to Siberia and the final 
ruin of himself and family. For three weeks 
the sword hung over his head, yet he preserved 
a calm exterior and breathed no word of what 
he was suffering to any human being. Fortu- 
nately the blow was averted, and he afterward 
stood higher than ever in his sovereign’s favor. 
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One can not but suppose that such a man, 
possessing, as he did, the unbounded affection 
of his young and lovely wife, might have molded 
her character into any form he chose. But it 
was not so. They never grew to be alike. He 
was above her weaknesses, and she never could 
attain the repose and self-control which by na- 
ture were his. She took pains te procure him 
fruits and flowers which he did not consider 
worth the trouble, and annoyed him with ex- 
pressions of tender concern when he was wea- 
ried with diplomatic cares. He could not un- 

_derstand the anxiety she felt for him when he 

rode a spirited horse or exposed himself to any 
other danger. They lived in a villa on the 
banks of the*River Brenta. He was absent 
one stormy night, and the tender, but not too 
wise woman, fancying him struggling in the 
swollen waters, roused the servants and went 
forth with them to meet him. He returned 
safely, and had no pity for her fears. “Alas,” 
she said, “he would have gone to bed and 
slept!” 

In 1784 she became the mother of a son, and 
soon after this event accompanied her husband 
to St. Petersburg, where she was presented to 
Catherine II, who made M. de Krudener her 
representative at Venice, where Madame de 
Krudener accompanied him. At this time her 
brilliant beauty was in its full maturity. Every 
thing she wore became her. If she bought a 
handkerchief and tied it round her head the 
shopkeeper found an eager demand for his whole 
stock. She captivated the fashionable world of 
Paris by her shawl-dance. Madame de Stael 
thus describes it in a work of fiction: “Never 
have grace and beauty produced a more extra- 
ordinary effect on a numerous assembly. This 
foreign dance has a charm of which nothing 
that we have seen can give a fair idea. It is 
a thoroughly Asiatic mixture of indolence and 
vivacity, of sadness and mirth. Sometimes 
when the music became softer, Delphine walked 
a few steps with head inclined and arms folded, 
as if memory and regret came and mingled with 
the splendors of the fete, but suddenly resum- 
ing her light and lively dance, she wrapped 
herself in an Indian shawl, which: set off her 
figure, and fell back with her long hair, making 
her whole person a most exquisite picture.” 

We pass from this period of Madame de 
Krudener’s life, omitting many details which 
hardly seem substantiated by more than com- 
mon report, to the time of her widowhood. It 
is said that she left her husband without his 
consent to travel in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. She then established herself in 





Paris and commenced a literary career under | 


most favorable auspices. Her friends, Madame 
de Stael, Benjamin Constant, Michaud, Cha- 
teaubriand, and de Saint Pierre, thronged 
around her. She was as graceful, lovely, and 
winning as ever, and admiration met her on 
every ‘hand. Suddenly came the intelligence of 
her husband’s death, which she received with 
the most poignant grief and remorse. She left 
the gay capital and retired to Lyons, where she 
remained a year. In 1803 she returned to 
Paris, to be again surrounded by troops of 
flatterers and admirers. 

But God had a higher life in store for her. 
He intended her for better things. She went 
to Riga, her birthplace, to visit her mother. 
As she one day stood before the window a 
gentleman, who had been one of her old ad- 
mirers, took off his hat to bow to her, stag- 
gered, and fell dead before her eyes. The hor- 
ror of Madame de Krudener was intense. It 
almost unsettled her reason. Death became a 
reality, and the remembrance of her frivolous 
life filled her with terror. She feared the judg- 
ments of God. Her past love of admiration 
appeared a mortal sin. She shut out the light 
of day, and the darkness of the night appalled 
her. This state of torture was followed by a 
deep and settled melancholy. O what is intel- 
lect or cultivation, what the teaching of man 
compared with the light and knowledge which 
God bestows upon them who look to him in 
faith, and simply follow his leadings! This 
charming and captivating woman, with troops 
of literary and polished friends, found comfort 
only through the directions of one of His most 
obscure and lowly children, In the way of 
business she came in contact with a shoemaker 
of Riga, and, struck with the peaceful expres- 
sion of his face, asked, 

“Friend, are you happy?” 

“One of the happiest of men,” was the re- 
joinder. 

She said no more, but thought of his answer 
all night, and went to his house in the morning 
to learn the secret of his happiness. He was 
one of the Moravian brethren, and knew the 
joy of the Holy Spirit and the peace of Jesus 
through his own rich experience. He told her 
how it is attained, and his words filled her with 
joy. From that hour she gave herself solely 
to God, and engaged in his service with all the 
ardor which she had hitherto given to worldly 
pursuits. Her biographer tells us that “she 
was laughed at,” which does not in the least 
surprise us. But we do not agree with her 
when she says that “such a transformation 
should not inspire confidence nor respect.” On 
the same page she acknowledges that “sincere” 
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Madame de Krudener “certainly was,” while 
at the same time she accuses her of “uniting 
the meanest artifices and the enthusiasm of 
prayer.” She thinks it gross “enthusiasm,” too, 
for her to say, “ Why should I not believe that 
a pious heart praying to Heaven with simplic- 
ity and trust to help it to contribute to the 
happiness of another should not be heard?” 
Miss Kavanagh should have gone to school to 
the poor shoemaker of Riga to learn the mean- 
ing of that “mystic life,” which is such a puz- 
zle to her now. e 

By nature Madame de Krudener was gener- 
ous and kindly, but when she gave herself to 
God the poor became her especial charge. She 
visited Prussia, and conquering her womanly 
shrinking at the sight of pain nursed wounded 
soldiers in the hospitals. There she met the 
lovely and unfortunate Queen of Prussia, and a 
warm friendship sprang up between them. She 
spent some time in the family of young Stilling 
at Carlsruhe, where she divided her hours be- 
tween literary composition and the care of the 
poor. She also visited the good pastor Oberlin 
in the Ban de la Roche. The poor of Christ’s 
flock had become dearer to her than the wits 
and savans of glittering Paris. 

Like most Christians who swerve in any 
marked manner from the beaten path in which 
les religiquex respectables are content to walk, 
she met with calumny and persecution. With 
her daughter Juliette she took a humble and 
retired cottage in the Valley of Lichtenthal. 
A wooden crucifix was the only ornament of 
her poorly-furnished room. Though she did 
not call herself a Roman Catholic she greatly 
venerated this symbol of the Savior’s sufferings, 
and thought those injured themselves who 
looked coldly on it. But her faith passed be- 
yond the outward sign. Mother and daughter 
spent their mornings in charitable visits, and 
then returned to their simple and quiet home. 
So frugal were they, though Madame de Kru- 
dener was rich, that they did not allow them- 
selves meat, save when they had a visitor. 
They often lived upon dry bread. Every thing 
was given to the poor. Yet all saw that hap- 
piness and heavenly peace dwelt beneath their 
roof. 

In the year 1814 Madame de Krudener’s sin- 
gular acquaintance with the Emperor Alexan- 
der commenced. Born a Russian, she had vis- 
ited his Court in her earlier days, and knew 
something by observation of the perils and re- 
sponsibilities of the Emperor’s office. In a let- 
ter to a friend, Mademoiselle Stourdza, she had 
expressed a deep concern for his spiritual wel- 
fare. One evening while he was passing some 





time at Heilbrunn, a town on the Neckar noted 
for its medicinal baths, he took up his Bible to 
read, when Madame de Krudener was an- 
nounced. He had just been wishing for her, 
and took her coming at that time as a dispen- 
sation of Heaven. She came to him in the 
spirit of a female Elijah. He was an amiable 
voluptuary, yet not without many religious 
convictions. She reproved bim for his sins, and 
urged him to lead another life. A flow of elo- 
quence from the lips of this ~pious and deep- 
feeling woman held the Emperor spell-bound 
for two long hours. Her voice was sweet and 
her manner graceful, but it was her truth and 
earnestness that enchained him. His heart re- 
ceived her words, and he resolved to be guided 
by them. From that hour she exercised that 
remarkable influence over the Emperor of which 
many have heard. She used it only to do him 


and others good. Had she been an ambitious 


woman she might have elevated herself to any 
hight. This influence was not confined to the 
Emperor. All who came in contact with her 
felt her power. Love to God and man threw a 
halo round her. The peace of Jesus beamed in 
her countenance. She inculcated boundless 
charity and practiced it as well. Salvation 
through Christ was her constant theme. She 
said, how truly, 

“In the Romish Church the means of recon- 
ciliation between God and man, through the 
medium of Jesus Christ, has been well pre- 
served, but petrified—without spirit or life.” 

Alexander begged her to come to him at 
Heidelberg. She went, accompanied by several 
religious friends and her young daughter, a 
beautiful and warm-hearted girl with views 
akin to her own. After the battle of Waterloo 
he summoned her to Paris. Under what dif- 
ferent circumstances was intercourse with her 
old friends renewed! Crowds pressed around 
her to learn “the new faith” that she preached, 
and we are told that “her enthusiasm and ardor 
seemed contagious.” 

“She says the strangest things with the most 
convincing calmness,” wrote Madame de Genlis. 
Benjamin Constant came to her for consolation 
in his worldly troubles. The charming coquette, 
Madame Récamier, attended her prayer meet- 
ings. There she attracted so much attention 
that Madame de Krudener persuaded Benjamin 
Constant to write her a note, of which we give 
a translation, at the risk of sacrificing some of 
its French piquancy: 

“I acquit myself with some embarrassment 
of a commission which Madame de Krudener 
has just given me. She begs you to come as 
little beautiful as possible. She says that you 
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dazzle every one’s eyes, and that all minds are 
disturbed by it, and attention is impossible. 
You can not banish your beauty, but do not 
enhance it.”* 

After the Emperor returned to Russia, Mad- 
ame de Krudener traveled through Switzerland. 
Crowds of poor people thronged around her, to 
whom she administered spiritual and temporal 
aid. Her whole soul was penetrated with com- 
passion for them. 

It is said that she once saw a young girl 
who had been in better circumstances, weeping 
because she was sunk so low as to be obliged 
to sweep the door-steps. Madame de Kradener 
approached her, and taking the broom from her 
hand, as she performed the office herself, told 
her the legend of the Virgin Mary, who, though 
the daughter of kings, also swept till the Holy 
Son took the broom from her hands. 

She saw a poor woman made so loathsome 
by a cancer in her face that all shrank from 
her. In the spirit of Him who laid his hand 
on the leper, she went up and kissed the suffer- 
ing woman. Her daughter reproved her for it, 
fearing contagion. 

“Do not scold me,” she said; “think for how 
many years this poor thing has been repelled 
by her fellow-creatures. She must learn that 
Christians love their brethren.” 

Her health became so prostrated by the la- 
bors of the past twenty years that in 1824 she 
was recommended to spend the Winter at the 
Crimea. Worn-out and exhausted, she did not 
live long after reaching it. A few days before 
her death she wrote to her son, in the true 
spirit of Christian humility and faith, “What 
good I have done will remain; what I[ have 
done of evil—for how often have I taken for 
the voice of God what was only the fruit of 
my imagination and my pride—will be effaced 
by the mercy of my God. My numerous in- 
iquities are all I have to offer to God and man, 
but the blood of Jesus Christ will purify me 
from all my sins.” 

In this faith Madame de Krudener died in 
great calmness and peace on Christmas day, 
1824, 

We feel no pain in naming the dying day of 
one who departs in such a spirit. But sadness 
comes over us when we contrast her last hours 





* Je m’acquitte avec un peu d’embarras d’une com- 
mission que Madame de Kridener vient me donner. 
Elle vous supplie de venir la moins belle que vous 
pourrez. Elle dit vous éblouissez tout le monde, et 
que par 14 toutes les ames sont troublées, et toutes les 
attentions impossibles. Vous ne pouvez pas deposer 
votre charme, mais ne le rehaussez pas.” 





with those of most of her early friends. Queens 
of grace and beauty; proud rulers in the realms 
of mind, what did it avail them when the world 
for which they had lived was flitting from their 
grasp? But the light of the Cross rests upon 
the grave of her who broke from the charmed 
circle, and listening to the Master’s voice hum- 
bly followed him till his last call came to her 
to enter into his rest. ‘“ We shall meet again! 
we shall meet again!”—‘ Nous nous reverrons— 
nous nous reverrons’’—said poor Madame Réc- 
amier toghe friend who hung over her in her 
dying hours; but when and how? Had Mad- 
ame de Krudener been asked the question, how 
readily she would have replied, “He which 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also 
by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” 


—___—_—_ 


COWSLIPS. 





BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 





Who are these, with soft, bright eyes, 
From the cold earth peeping? 
Where the dusky April skies, 
Solemn tears are weeping? 
“We're the yellow cowslips, 
And we've waited long 
For the warm, sweet rains of Spring, 
And the wild-bird’s song, 
And the sunshine’s glistening beams, 
And the breezes tender, 
Calling us from quiet dreams, 
Up to life’s full splendor.” 


But the air is damp and cold, 
And the gain i8 beating; é 
It will dim your leaflet’s gold; 
And this life is fleeting! 
“We are gay young cowslips; 
Though the air is chill, 
Soon the radiant sun will glow 
Over vale and hill, 
And the rain-clouds drift away; 
Though this life be fleeting, 
We 'll enjoy it while we may, 
Lights and shadows greeting.” 


O it was a lesson sweet, 
Taught me by these flowers 
Ne’er to drag with weary feet 
Through the darker hours; 
Sighing for the sunshine 
Mourning o’er the past, 
Murmaring at the solemn clouds, 
And the chilling blast; 
And because this life is short, 
Vailed go on in sorrow; 
But wear sunshine in my heart 
With each changeful morrow. 
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BY REV. J. D. BELL. 





spon was once a man—Saul of Tarsus by 
name—athwart whose pathway, as he urged 
himself onward to persecute the earliest Chris- 
tians, a sacred Presence manifested itself, ac- 
companied with a light transcendently dazzling. 
The divine apparition, if such we may call it, 
with all its mysterious and mighty splendor, 
came with the greatest suddenness. Blinded 
by the blaze of the miracle, and astounded by 
the voice which spoke, saying, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” that man of Tarsus fell 
to the ground, and, poor and helpless penitent 
that he then was, he turned toward the glorious 
Power that had stopped him in his course and 
meekly said, “ What shall I do, Lord?” 

It is, or at least it well may be, a matter of 
consequence to us to know how we should em- 
ploy ourselves, or, in other words, what we 
should do; and hence we propose to hold forth 
that saying of Saul as a practical question. 
We shall discuss it not so much spiritually as 
otherwise; for the evolution of purely spiritual 
truth belongs rather to the sermon than to the 
essay. The appropriate answer to the question 
before us affords distinct topics for study. 

1. It must be said that we should exert ourselves 
somewhere in the world. We should go to work, 
here or there, at something or other. ’T would 
be madness itself to say that we should do 
nothing. If God had designed that man should 
be always idle, he would not have made him 
as he did—with such hands, such feet, and 
such a marvelous contexture of bones, and lig- 
aments, and nerves, and muscles. He would 
not hawe placed him upon such a world as this— 
a world needing to be tamed and cultivated, 
and admitting of endless improvement. In the 
case supposed, we may rather believe God would 
have made him merely a gentleman of leisure, 
and would have placed him amid the flowers 
and the luxuries of a perennial Summer, and 
have commissioned the fowls of the air to feed 
him, just as old birds are wont to feed their 
young. Why did not God cause wheat and 
corn to grow on trees, as nuts and apples do? 
Because he meant that man should till the 
ground and raise his own wheat and corn. 
Why did God cause those vast and dense for- 
ests of the ante-Adamic ages to come forth 
upon the face of the earth; and when they were 
fully grown bury them up with rocks and allu- 
vium scores of feet deep, and then gradually 
turn them into beds of solid coal? Because he 
meant that man should find that coal, and 





should dig it from its hiding-place, and use it 
for practical purposes. Go to work! is an ex- 
pression which is to be found written in legible 
though different characters, at ten thousand 
times ten thousand points in connection with 
the constitution and the course of things. 
When God sends a man into society, he always 
sends him under the law, “Go to work! Earn 
your living, sir!” In the Bible this law is given 
in the words, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground.” 
Some men say that the world owes them.a 
living. I have heard lazy men say this. I 
have heard men whose hearts I knew to be the 
hearts of rascals say it. Now, we readily grant 
that the world does owe men a living; but it 
always owes it on certain conditions, and one 
of them is that men work for their living, and 
earn it. The world does not owe any lazy man 
or any rascal any thing; but every such iffdi- 
vidual owes it to the world to reform, or else 
get off its surface as soon as he can. 

Now, it is a fact that men differ widely in 
their views and feelings concerning work. 
While there are some men who look upon it 
philosophically, and regard it as indispensable 
to a hale and respectable life, there are others 
who count it one of the curses that came with 
man’s fall, and who seem to think that we sons 
and daughters of Adam and Eve will never have 
full salvation till we shall be saved from having 
any work to do. - They seem to blame our first 
parents for sinning as they did, chiefly because 
their sin resulted in making it necessary for us 
their children to have to exert ourselves. And 
when they have raised a little perspiration upon 
their brows, they seem to consider it so much 
precious vital moisture squeezed out of them 
by the pressure of a grievous doom. They lose 
sight of the fact, that when God had created 
Adam and Eve he commanded them, long be- 
fore they had tasted of the forbidden fruit, to re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it. And we would 
respectfully submit to them the question, how 
Adam and Eve could have subdued the earth 
without working upon it? We have a right to 
believe that even if God had foreseen that the 
first pair were never to fall, he would still have 
designed that they should have something to 
do, and should earn their living somehow. 

2. We should not only work, but should work 
uniformly or regularly. Reason teaches us that 
every man should have some regular occupa- 
tion. Society depends upon the results of a 
variety of occupations; and to be constantly 
useful to society, it will be seen at. once that 
every one should exert himself, not any where 
and by fits and starts, but in the circle of some 
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vocation that will afford him steady employ- 
ment. 

8. We should continue to work in some uni- 
form or regular manner, not merely for a few 
years, but during all the years in which we shall 
be able to do so. When the Creator made man, 
he did not mean that he should steadily exert 
his energies till he should accumulate a suffi- 
ciency of this world’s treasures and then retire 
from occupation. It is a mistake prolific of 
evil, to suppose that half a lifetime may be 
safely used for work; and the other half for 
rest. Clocks, it is said, wear out much faster 
when they are permitted to run down and re- 
main inactive, than when they are kept going. 
And men are like clocks; for how speedily does 
@ man wear out, under the corroding power of 
rust and ennui, when he ceases from regular 
employment and becomes habitually inactive! 
I do not know that even old age may safely 
consider itself exempt from the Divine law con- 
cerning work. So long as there is energy in 
the marrow of the bones; so long as force lin- 
gers behind the eye and behind the heart, turn- 
ing the wheels of life’s enginery, it is still indi- 
cated by the Almighty that man, though aged, 
should daily. find something to do. And Mr. 
Beecher certainly uttered a great trath when 
he said, “No man has a right to retire from 
occupation till the sexton shuts the door and 
screws it down behind him.” 

Were we writing a sermon instead of an es- 
say, we would go on and consider, fourthly, the 
proposition that we should exert ourselves, as the 
instruments of God, in hastening the triumph of 
truth. But adhering strictly to our undertak- 
ing, we pass to the treatment of another set of 
topics connected with our theme. There are 
certain classes of -untrue men concerning work. 
One such class comprises those individuals who 
are over-exclusive in the pursuit of their voca- 
tions. “It is good,” says the apostle Paul, “to 
be zealously affected always in a good thing.” 
And this sentiment is applicable to those who 
are engaged in any proper though common oc- 
cupation. But when a man shuts himself up 
to his occupation, making it a sort of thralldom 
to his body and his soul; when he treats the 
arena of his business movements as if it were 
all the world to him, and refuses to be much 
more than what his particular employment is 
adapted to make him—refuses to shake off the 
trammels of business, and go forth, now and 
then, from the circle of his regular avocations, 
and refresh, and enlarge, and purify his soul in 
the dear and blessed atmosphere of beauty, and 
love, and benevolence, and religion; when he 
holds to the beaten track of his business-life as 





closely as the planet holds to its orbit, or as 
the wheel to its rut, or as the spider to its 
dusty web, or as the tadpole to its wayside 
pool, then he has an exclusiveness in his occu- 
pation which is selfish, unwarrantable, unmanly. 
God thade man for regular work; but he cer- 
tainly never meant that man should let his sin- 
gle chosen vocation drink up all his energies. 
That is one way of laying up talents in a nap- 
kin. God never made a man to be a farmer 
and nothing more, or a mechanic and nothing 
more, or a merchant and nothing more, or a 
preacher and nothing more. It is related that 
there was once a lawyer who, upon entering 
the military service, found it so difficult for him 
to be any thing more than a lawyer, that when 
the word “charge!” was given on the first field- 
day, he took it “in a professional point of 
view,” and jerking out his memorandum-book, 
wrote down 6s. 8d. This incident, whether true 
or not, is an illustration of the point we have 
before us. There are men of business by the 
thousand, whose minds are scarcely ever free 
from worrying and gnawing business cares. 
Carking thoughts relating to their one over- 
pursued occupation; ill-mannered images of 
things connected with their little mass of busi- 
ness affairs crowd before their inner vision 
wherever they go. How many: men there are 
who, if they attend Church, or if they stroll 
beyond the common walks into the midst of 
those peaceful scenes where nature exults in 
freedom, would find their business concerns and 
their plans in respect to the “almighty dollar” 
contending almost every moment for their at- 
tention, and stubbornly refusing to obey the 
mandate, “Get thee behind me, Satan!” Such 
men are marked by a wicked exclusiveness in 
the pursuit of their vocations. Their zeal for 
their business hath eaten them up; and it is a 
shame for a man to let himself be eaten up 
when he can help it. 

Another class of untrue men concerning work 
comprises the slavish workers. It is an excel- 
lent thing to be diligent in business; but it is 
a poor and miserable thing to be intemperately 
devoted to business. The haggard, trembling 
slave of vice, woe-stricken for his sins long be- 
fore he has lived half a life, is a pitiful sight; 
but who has not seen a sight, almost equally 
pitiful, in some slave to an employment, who, 
by needless and habitual excess in application, 
was daily exhausting his vital energies, abridg- 
ing his power to be useful and happy, and bur- 
rying his body into a soon-to-be-forgotten 
grave? It has been truly said that ‘we find 
self-made men often, but self-unmade ones a 
great deal oftener.” Alas, how foolish and yet 
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how great is the vice of turning work into. 


slavish toil! How absurd and yet how dread- 
ful is the crime of that intemperance of occu- 
pation, by which the very temple of the soul— 
the home of that which was made to be young, 
and elastic, and beautiful forever—is abused 
and disfigured! The man who condemns his 
body to premature rust and decay, and his 
mind to dullness and poverty, because he will 
not live for any thing outside his own premises, 
but will habitually treat his house and barns 
as if they were the depot-buildings of the uni- 
verse, and the soil of his fields as if it were as 
precious as the gold-dust of the heavenly city— 
what is he more than a slave? He is a slave 
to his employment! 

Another class of untrue men concerning 
work comprises the mere experimenters in occu- 
pation. We have reference here to those indi- 
viduals who spend the best part of their life- 
time in trying one employment after another. 
They do not rationally conclude as to their fit- 
ness or unfitness for an occupation, till they 
have undertaken it and experimented in it 
awhile. The result is, that they are always 
experimenting. They take up a vocation, and, 
if they have what is called good luck in it, 
they perhaps infer at once that they are en- 
gaged in the right pursuit. But if they havea 
taste, however slight, of ill-luck, doubts imme- 
diately spring up in their minds, and they are 
led to think that they are out of their appro- 
priate sphere and in that of somebody else. 
We may confidently assert that full half the 
men who are occupied to-day in business are 
men of this class. They have exceedingly loose 
views as to what occupation is best for them. 
They are mere experimenters. They have never 
fully determined, and perhaps never will fully 
determine, what their true mission is in the 
business world. And hence each one of them 
will be found to be looking forward to a time 
when he can betake himself neatly out of his 
present employment and alight handsomely in 
some other. Now, we scarcely need say that 
the evil consequences of such mere experiment- 
ing are many. One of them is a waste of time. 
When a person applies his faculties to a calling 
till he becomes accustomed to it; when he 
learns a trade, or acquires an art, or fits him- 
self for a profession, he uses up hours, days, 
weeks, months. It is inevitable that he should 
consume time. No one can become familiar 
with any employment without practice in it; 
and in most cases the practice must be long- 
continued. Suppose you should trace the career 
of a mere experimenter in occupation. He sets 
out, we will say, as a merchant and acquires 





the art of buying goods at wholesale and sell- 
ing them at retail. But by and by a change 
comes over the spirit of his dream, and he leaves 
the mercantile business and takes up the voca- 
tion of a lawyer. But at length a new fancy 
strikes his mind, and he drops petifogging and 
pleading, and takes up some other employ- 
ment—say that of a printer. Again another 
freak seizes him, and he abandons type-setting 
and takes up some employment different from 
ary he has yet pursued. Perhaps it is that of 
a picture-taker, or that of a showman, or that 
of a peddler of patent-rights. Now, please ob- 
serve that it is by no means impossible to find 
persons who have experimented through as 
many callings as we have named, and then 
been ready to go on and try something else. 
And we soberly ask, is not precious time wasted 
by such a course of freakish changes? But 
there is also @ waste of energy. It requires an 
outlay of bodily as well as of mental strength 
to become accustomed to any employment. 
Those who succeed best in their vocations are 
persons who have striven most patiently and 
most resolutely to fit themselves for their 
chosen spheres of action. And any one can see 
that the energy which a person lays out in 
learning a trade, or acquiring an art, or fitting 
himself for a profession, is to be considered as 
thrown away if, after becoming used to that 
employment, he abandons it and flies to an- 
other. A third evil result of mere experiment- 
ing in occupation, is indecision of character. 
By repeatedly giving way to freaks in respect 
to business, a person acquires a habit of irreso- 
luteness. He becomes fickle-minded. Unstable 
as water, he does not excel. He makes himself 
liable to be borne like feathers or thistle-blos- 
soms, which way soever the wind blows. Fi- 
nally, it is one of the evil results of mere ex- 
perimenting in occupation, that there is a grad- 
ual decline of the concentrative power of the 
mind. He who engages in a pursuit merely to 
try it, is not apt to do the best that he can. 
It is natural that he should hold much of his 
force in reserve. He thinks that he has not 
yet found the occupation which demands the 
largest outlay of his stock of strength, but pre- 
sumes that he will in time find it; and by thus 
flattering himself in view of some future change 
of occupation, he steadily weakens his mind’s 
concentrative power, and teaches his deeper 
energies to slumber and sleep. 

We have to speak of one more class of un- 
true men concerning work. It is the class that 
comprises the idlers. There are to be found, in 
and about the common resorts of mankind, in- 
dividuals whose leading characteristic must have 
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been observed by every careful student of hu- 
man nature; for it is always patent and unmis- 
takable. They manifest it in many ways. It 
is a mental characteristic which gives to those 
who possess it a variety of bodily peculiarities. 
It makes their eyes dull. It makes their hands 
feeble and thin-skinned. It causes them to 
walk with a gait that has no resolution, no 
energy; but which is inelastic, dreamy, and 
slow. And what is the characteristic of soul 
which has these physical accompaniments? 
We answer, it is a loathing of work. The per- 
sons of whom we speak do not like to work, 
and seem determined that they will not work. 
They are lazy, and their laziness is of a settled 
or habitual character. It is like some surface 
disease that has struck in. It is indolence 
grown old and become inveterate. They are 
shiftless persons, and yet it seems hardly proper 
to call them shiftless, for the simple reason that 
they are usually ready to make almost any 
shift in the world to save their souls and bodies 
from work. They do not go about doing good; 
but they go about doing nothing, and that 
which generally comes next—sin! Perhaps 
they hunt and fish; but hunting and fishing, 
compared with work, are nothing. Perhaps 
they drive fast horses; but driving fast horses, 
compared with work, is nothing. To dig they 
will not, and to beg they are ashamed; hence 
they take the middle course and live upon other 
people, either by duping them with shrewdness 
or by humbugging them with show. These are 
they that, when the sick are to be attended 
during long nights of feverish unrest, go their 
way and leave others to care for them. These 
are they that when other people’s houses take 
fire, choose to occupy themselves in seeing how 
other people try to put the fire out. These 
are they that look with a sort of pity on honest 
men plying their toil-hardened hands in useful 
business; and,when the bright results of their 
persevering energy have come to be seen, are 
wont to stand and ask with wonder, “ How can 
these things be?’ Such are they whom we 
designate as idlers. They are persons who can 
not truly be said to dive in the direct sense of 
the word. They exist instead of living; and 
what little existence they have seems to be like 
a sort of dull, punitive weight which they are 
obliged to drag wherever they go; and which, 
in order that they may not have to stir their 
pulses to any quicker heat, they always drag 
just as deliberately and moderately as they can. 
They are in pursuit of no higher experiences 
than those which they have been accustomed 
to have ever since the electricity of manhood 
went out of them, and their life degenerated to 





a stale and sordid existence. O, a person that 
is really lazy—lazy-minded and lazy-bodied; a 
person who is indolent, and whose indolence 
began in his blood and then struck in, so as to 
make his inmost soul sluggish and stagnant; a 
persort who loathes all work, who goes here 
and goes there, stands in one place and stands 
in another, and sits, and lounges, and loiters, 
and talks, idle all the day, and, because idle, 
tending to dissipation and profligacy—what a 
miserable being he must be! How unused to 
that joy which is the reward of brave deeds! 
How pitifully destitute of all that makes a 
man’s life worthy and admirable! 

And this is the end of our essay concerning 
work, 

———— 


EARLY BRITISH LITERATURE. 





BY REV. 8. L. LEONARD. 





HE rise of the literature of a nation is al- 

ways a subject of interest to the inquisitive 
mind. But it becomes peculiarly so when that 
literature has attained the superiority that be- 
longs to that of Great Britain. We propose to 
give a brief sketch of British literature from 
its origin down to the death of Chaucer. 

Gildas is the name of the first Anglo-Saxon 
writer of whom history makes any mention, 
and but litile is known of him. While some 
suppose him to have been a missionary of Brit- 
ish parentage, and to have lived in the first 
half of the sixth century, others have doubted 
whether he was not altogether a fabulous per- 
sonage. The first British author of distinction, 
in regard to whose existence there has been no 
dispute, was St. Columbanus, or as others spell 
the word, St. Columban. He was one of the most 
active and enlightened of those men that Ire- 
land sent out in the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries to convert the neighboring nations from 
heathenism to Christianity. He is supposed to 
have preached the Gospel in France. 

Up to the time of Columbanus’s death no 
author of any note had written in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, but all their works had been 
composed in Latin. Caedmon, who died about 
1680, wrote in the language of the common 
people. He is represented as having owed but 
little to books; and as he is said to have been 
at one time a cow-herd, it is probable, like 
Bloomfield, Hogg, and other kindred geniuses 
of modern times, he received his first visit from 
the muses while he followed his occupations 
amid scenes of natural beauty. Marvelous 
indeed is the account that Bede gives of the 
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circumstances under which the power of song 
first manifested itself. It was customary to sing 
something at supper, but he was so ignorant 
that he did not know any poetry. At one time 
it was his turn to keep guard at the stable 
during the night, and overcome by confusion 
he left the stable and retired to his post of 
duty. Here he soon fell into a sound sleep, 
and during his slumbers a stranger appeared to 
him and demanded that he should sing of the 
creation, and suddenly he became a poet of 
high order. ‘The reader is at liberty to give the 
amount of credit to this story which it deserves. 
It is certain that Caedmon composed poems, 
some of which survive to the present time. 
And it is thought by some that Milton is not 
altogether unindebted to the works of this poet 
in the composition of his great epic. The next 
name we meet with is that of Bede, who wrote 
forty-five works, most of which were in Latin. 
So intent was he upon his work as an author 
that he completed one of his books on the day 
of his death. About a century after the death 
of Bede, Alfred the Great was born. He was 
not only a great warrior and statesman, but 
the best British writer of his day. He has left 
behind him translations of the historical works 
of Orosius and Bede, some religious and moral 
treatises, and perhaps essays, fables, and David’s 
Psalms in Anglo-Saxon. Alfric, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1006, was the last 
Anglo-Saxon writer of any note. He wrote in 
the Anglo-Saxon language for the purpose of 
instructing the common people, and was the 
author of a collection of homilies, a translation 
of the seven first books of the Bible, and some 
religious works, 

A few years after the death of Alfric, was 
born William the Conqueror, who was destined 
to change the character of almost every thing 
in England. Having become master of the 
Kingdom by the victory which he gained over 
Harold at Hastings on the 14th of October, 1056, 
he attempted to extinguish the Anglo-Saxon 
language and substitute the Norman and French 
in its place. The people not being willing to 
give up their native tongue, the result of his 
efforts was that the two languages modified 
each other. The first works that attract our 
attention after the conquest, are the produc- 
tions of poets who wrote in Norman French. 
As Normandy was one of the most polished 
countries in Europe, and a number of poets 
accompanied William when he took possession 
of the throne of England, it is not strange that 
the greatest poets for two or three centuries 
after that event should have written in Nor- 
man French. One of the most distinguished of 





these poets was Wace, a native of Jersey, who 
wrote about 1160 in his native French a poem 
called Le Brut d’ Angleterre. His chief hero is 
an imaginary son of Aineas, named Brutus, who 
is represented as having founded the British State 
hundreds of years before the Christian era. But 
the poet did not originate this fable, for Geoffrey 
of Monmouth had only a few years before 
written a serious history of England, in which 
the same account was given of the origin of 
the English Government. With all its absurd- 
ity this history has been valuable in one re- 
spect. It is the source from which Shakspeare 
derived the history of King Lear, and Sackville 
that of Ferrex and Porrex, and has furnished 
Milton and other poets with many allusions 
that are found in their poems, 

About the middle of the twelfth century the 
Saxon language began to take a form in which 
the beginning of the present English is percep- 
tible. Some place at this period the date of 
Layamon’s translation of Wace’s Le Brut d’ 
Angleterre into Saxon, or English. Layamon 
was the first of a class of writers who began to 
make a considerable figure in England at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. They 
were called, “Rhyming Chroniclers.” Their 
business was to give rhymed accounts of his- 
torical events. It was not to be expected that 
they would fail to deal largely in fable. They 
tell many marvelous stories. Robert of Glou- 
cester, who is supposed to have lived during 
the reign of Henry III and Edward I, wrote 
in Alexandrines a history of England from the 
reign of the imaginary Brutus down to his own 
times. He drew his materials principally from 
the Latin history of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Mr. Warton describes Robert’s Chronicle as des- 
titute of art and imagination, and as giving 
@ more prosaic account of events than is 
found in Geoffrey’s history. But Mr. Ellis 
says, “The orations with which he occasion- 
ally diversifies the thread of his story are 
generally appropriate and dramatic, and not 
only approves his good sense, but exhibits no 
unfavorable specimens of his eloquence. In his 
description of the first crusade, he seems to 
change his usual character, and becomes not 
enly entertaining but animated.” 

Gloucester was succeeded by Robert Manning. 
He was a canon in the monastery of Brunne, 
from which he was sometimes called Robert de 
Brunne. He lived during the latter part of the 
reign of Edward I, and through the whole of 
that of Edward II. He translated a French 
chronicle of England, written by Peter of Lang- 
ford, a cotemporary of his. He also translated, 
under the name of the “Handling of Sin,” a 
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French book called Manul des Peakes. He is 
represented as having been a respectable writer 
for his times. 

Miscellaneous poetry was first cultivated in 
England about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The earliest specimens of this kind 
of poetry of any merit is an elegy on the death 
of Edward I, which took place in 1307. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century Lawrence 
Minot composed a series of poems on the vic- 
tories of Edward III. Cotemporary with Minot 
was Richard Rolle, a St. Augustine hermit, who 
wrote metrical paraphrases of parts of the Bi- 
ble and a poem entitled, “Prick of Conscience.” 
But it is not certain that this last work was 
written originally in English. Some suppose 
that in its present form it is a translation of a 
Latin poem composed by him. About this time 
lived Robert Langland, who is supposed to 
have been the author of a satirical poem en- 
titled, “Vision of Pierce Plowman.” Pierce is 
represented as falling asleep upon the Malvern 
Hills, and while asleep he had a number of 
visions, in describing which he exposes the cor- 
ruptions of the age. Although Langland was a 
secular priest, he is peculiarly severe in his 
condemnations of the corruption of the Church. 
Did we not know that it was otherwise we 
might suppose that the couplet, 


“Then shall the Abbot of Abingdon, and all his issue 
forever, 
Have a knock of a king and incurable the wound,” 


is an interpolation introduced into the poems 
after Henry VIII had thrown off the authority 
of Rome. 

Langland brings us down to Chaucer; for 
about the same time that the Vision of Pierce 
Plowman was given to the world, it was favored 
with the Canterbury Tales. Geoffrey Chaucer 
was born in London in 1328, and is supposed 
to have studied at Cambridge. When Edward 
III invaded France, Chaucer was in his army, 
and was taken prisoner about 1359 at the siege 
of Retters. In those days it was thought 
requisite that every poet should have a patron. 
Accordingly, about this time our bard was 
taken under the patronage of John of Gaunt. 
In his poem of “The Dream,” Chaucer com- 
memorates the marriage of that nobleman with 
Blanche, heiress of Lancaster. He himself mar- 
ried Phillippie Byeard, daughter of a knight of 
Harnault, and maid of honor to the queen. In 
1372 he was sent with others on a political 
mission to the Duke of Genoa. There is a 
tradition that while he was in Italy he paid a 
visit to Petrarch at Padua. It is pleasant to 
imagine that the first gree. modern Italian poet 





was privileged to hold converse, about two 
years before his death, with the first great poet 
that England ever produced. But it is doubted 
by some whether the meeting ever took place. 
However this question may be settled, his visit 
to Italy must have exerted no little influence 
upon Chaucer’s later poems; for Italy was at 
that time the home of the greatest poets of the 
age. Dante had not many years before that 
period produced a poem which, in some respects, 
challenges a favorable comparison with any 
which old Rome produced in her best days. 
And Petrarch had lately been crowned with a 
laurel in the capitol of the eternal city. And 
was it no advantage to him that he had looked 
upon the beauties of art and nature which 
adorned that classic land? 

Edward III afforded Chaucer substantial 
proofs of his regard. He bestowed upon him 
in 1367 a grant of twenty marks—equal to 
about a thousand dollars—and subsequently 
made him controller of the customs of wool 
and wine for the port of London. He received 
a pitcher of.wine daily from the royal table; 
but his prosperity received a check about 1377. 
At that period his royal patron died, and Rich- 
ard II ascended the throne. Wicliff had attacked 
the priests, and thereby aroused the spirit of 
persecuiion against himself, but he had not 
failed to form a party against the Papacy. The 
poet having joined the friends of the Reformer, 
while the King espoused the interests of Rome; 
the former found it necessary to flee first to 
Hainault and then to Holland. Venturing to 
return, he was thrown into the Tower and de- 
prived of his controllership. He afterward sold 
his two patents of twenty marks each, and it is 
evident that at this time he was not free from 
the financial embarrassments that are so often 
the lot of genius. He obtained his freedom by 
impeaching his associates and confessing his 
misdemeanors. This humiliating conduct did 
not fail to reinstate him in the royal favor. In 
1398 he became clerk of the works at West- 
minster, and the next year he was appointed 
to the same office at Windsor. He is supposed 
to have held these offices for about twenty 
months, and then to have retired to Woodstock, 
where he composed his “Canterbury Tales.” 
In 1399 Henry IV ascended the throne. He 
did not forget the poet who received so many 
favors from his father. Chaucer not only con- 
tinued to receive his annuity, but twenty marks 
were added. The remainder of his life appears 
to have been uninterruptedly prosperous. He 
died in London in 1400, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In reading Chaucer’s poetry we should re- 
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member the circumstances under which it was 
written. He had no native models of a high 
character upon which to form his style, for En- 
gland had not then produced a singie great 
poem. It is not to be wondered at that labor- 
ing under these disadvantages he should not at 
once have put forth all his powers, and that his 
early pieces are marred by the conceits that 
characterize that age. But his later poems are 
more free from them. Like Milton and Young 
he did not write his greatest works till his old 
age, for he was about sixty when he composed 
his “Canterbury Tales.” The following extract 
may give the re.der an idea of the character 
of this work:* “The Canterbury Tales form the 
best and most durable monument of Chaucer’s 
genius. Boccaccio in his Decameron supposes 
two persons to have retired from Florence during 
the plague of 1348, and there, in a sequestered 
villa, amused themselves by relating tales after 
dinner. Ten days formed the period of their 
sojourn, and we have thus a hundred stories, 
lively, humorous, or tender, and full of charac- 
teristic painting in choice Italian. Chaucer 
seemed to have copied this design as well as 
part of the Florentine freedom and licentious- 
ness of detail; but he greatly improved upon 
the plan. There is something repulsive and 
unnatural in a party of ladies and gentlemen 
meeting to tell loose tales of successful love 
and licentious monks, while the plague is deso- 
lating the country around them. The taies of 
Chaucer have a more pleasing origin. A com- 
pony of pilgrims, consisting of twenty-nine of 
‘sundry folks,’ meet together in fellowship at 
the Tabard Inn, Southwark, all being bent on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, 
at Canterbury. These pilgrimages were scenes 
of much enjoyment and even mirth; for satis- 
fied with thrusting the evil one by the object 
of their mission, the devotees did not consider 
it necessary to preserve any religious strictness 
or restraint by the way. The poet himself is 
one of the party at the Tabard. They all sup 
together in the large room of the hostelrie, and 
after great cheer the landlord proposes that 
they shall travel together to Canterbury, and to 
shorten their way, that each shall tell a tale, 
both in going and returning, and whoever told 
the best should have a supper at the expense 
of the rest. The company assent, and mine 
host—who was both bold of his speech, and wise, 
and well taught—is appointed to be judge and re- 
porter of the stories. The characters composing 
this social party are inimitably drawn and dis- 
criminated. We have a knight, a mirror of 





* Chambers’s Encyclopedia of English Literature. 





chivalry, who had fought against the heathens 
in Palestine; his son, a gallant young squire 
with curled locks, ‘laid in presse,’ and all man- 
ner of debonair accomplishments; a nun or 
prioress beautifully drawn in her arch simplic- 
ity and coy reserve, and a jolly monk, who 
boasted a dainty, well-caparisoned horse— 


‘ And when he rode men might his bridle hear, 
Jingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell.’ 


A wanton friar is also of the party—full of sly 
and solemn mirth, and well beloved for his ac- 
commodating disposition— 


‘ Full sweetly heard he confession, 
And pleasant was his absolution.’ 


We have a pardoner from Rome, with some 
sacred relics—as part of the Virgin Mary’s vail 
and part of the sail of St. Peter’s ship—and 
who is also ‘brimful of pardons come from 
Rome all hot.’ In satirical contrast to these 
merry and interested Churchmen we have a 
poor parson of a town, ‘rich in holy thought 
and work,’ and a clerk of Oxford, who was 
skilled in logic— 


‘Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn and gladly teach.’ 


Yet with all his learning the clerk’s coat was 
threadbare, and his home is as ‘lean as a rake.’ 
Among the other dramatis persone are a doctor 
of physic, a great astronomer and student, 
‘whose study was but little on the Bible;’ a 
purse-proud merchant; a sergeant of law, who 
was always busy yet seemed busier than he 
was; and a jolly Franklin or freeholder, who 
had been a lord of session, and was-fond of 
good eating— 


‘ Withouten baked meat never was his house, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous; 
It snowed in his house of meat and drink.’ 


This character is a fine picture of the wealthy 
rural Englishman, and it shows how much 
of enjoyment and hospitality was even then 
associated with this station of life. The ‘Wife 
of Bath’ is another lively national portrait; 
she is shrewd and witty, has abundant means, 
and is always first with her offerings at Church. 
Among the humbler characters are a ‘stout 
carl’ of a miller, a reve or bailiff, and a sump- 
nour or Church apparitor, who summoned 
offenders before the archdeacon’s court, but 
whose fire-red face and licentious habits con- 
trast curiously with the nature of his duties. 
A shopman, cook, haberdasher, etc., make up 
the goodly company—the whole forming such a 
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genuine Hogarthian picture that we may ex- 
claim in the eloquent language of Campbell, 
‘What an intimate scene of English life in the 
fourteenth century do we enjoy in these tales 
beyond what history displays by glimpses 
through the stormy atmosphere of her scenes, 
or the antiquary can discover by the cold light 
of his researches!’ Chaucer’s cotemporaries and 
their successors were justly proud of this na- 
tional work. Many copies existed in manu- 
script, and when the art of printing came to 
England one of the first duties of Caxton’s press 
was to issue an impression of those tales, which 
first gave literary permanence and consistency 
to the language and poetry of England. . 

“All the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales do 
not relate stories. Chaucer had not, like Boc- 
ceaccio, finished his design, for he evidently in- 
tended to have given a second series on the re- 
turn of the company from Canterbury, as well as 
an account of the transactions in the city when 
they reached the sacred shrine. The concluding 
supper at the Tabard, when the successful com- 
petitor was to be declared, would have afforded 
@ rich display for the poet’s peculiar humor. 
The parties who do not relate tales—as the 
poem has reached us—are the yeoman, the 
plowman, and the five city mechanics. The 
squire’s tale is the most chivalrous and roman- 
tic; and that of the clerk, containing the popu- 
lar legend of Patient Griselda is deeply affecting 
for its pathos and simplicity. The ‘Cock and 
the Foxe,’ related by the nun’s priest, and Jan- 
uary and May, the merchant’s tale, have some 
minute painting of natural objects and scenery 
in Chaucer’s clear and simple style. The tales 
of the miller and reve are coarse but richly 


humorous.” 
—_——_o——_—— 


MIDSUMMER DREAMINGS. 





BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 





Fvut softly the Summer air floats in 
Through the windows of my room, 

Rich with the fragrance from harvest fields, 
And daintiest woodland bloom. 

The azure deep of the sky is flecked 
With clouds of a misty gray, 

Whose feathery edges are silver white, 
Where the slanting sunbeams play. 


A breath of the olden time has come 
On the perfume-burdened air, 

A breath of the vernal days, when life 
Seemed gladsome beyond compare 

No weird magician’s spell can work 
Such marvels for brain or eve 

A momeat—the gray and silver clouds 
Have faded from out the sky. 








= a 


The village street, with its shaded row 
Of houses on either side, 

Has vanished, as footprints on the sand 
Washed by the rising tide. 

The orchard, heavy with ripening fruit, 
The daisy-blossoming mead, 

And the waving forest, which came anear, 
Beyond my sight recede. 


I know this scene; I have held for years 
Its picture in all things true: 

There are grand old hills, to right and left, 
Whose summits are bathed in blue. 

A river, whose crystal waters gleam 
As gems in a kingly crown, 

A valley dotted with cottage homes 
And the bright sun smiling down. 


My quick pulse answers with quicker beat 
The witness of heart and eye, 

And hot tears come till they hide from sight, 
River, and valley, and sky— 

River, and valley, and sky unchanged 
Since long past beautiful then, 

Whose careless pleasures and painless cares 
Will never be mine again. 


I stand once more by the bridge which lies 
On the grassy meadow way, 

And pause for a moment looking down 
On the water's teaseless play. 

The changeful waters, hurrying on 
In‘sparkling, gleeful flow, 

I fancied like to our happy lives— 
Our lives in the long ago. 


I sigh, yet smile, when I think how strong 
In hope and in faith were we! 

Life was a warfare, but trophies not scars 
Would it bring to you and me! 

We have grown wiser, for we have learned, 
In the swiftly-gliding years, 

That for each victory we must pay 
In anguish, and toil, and tears; 

That peace from struggle will surely come, 
As after a storm the calm; 

That brows which have pressed the cruel thorn, 
One day will be crowned with palm; 

That willing to have, we also will 
To suffer, that we may gain; 

That joy is not born of hope fulfilled, 
Without its answering pain. 

He has decreed it, and shall we dare 
To question his wise behest? 

It is sufficient for us to know 
That all which He does is best! 

I cease my dreaming; the scenes, which came 
At the call of Fancy, go; 

The day is waning; the western sky 
With sunlight is all aglow. 


——< 


Waoe'en enjoys th’ antroubled breast 

With virtae's tranquil wisdom blest, 

With hope the gloomy hour can cheer, 

Aad temper happiness with fear Morace 
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LIFE’S EVENING GRAY. 





BY MBS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





Y many firesides in our land there sits the 

aged form of one who has borne the burden 
and heat of the day, and is now only biding 
the time till the last summons come. Let us 
hope that in most homes they are honored, 
welcome guests. The children arise up and call 
them blessed. Therevis no one whose comfort 
and convenience is so carefully studied; not 
even the youngest in the flock receives more 
anxious solicitude and tender, loving care. But 
there are homes of which a far different record 
could be made—indeed, is daily made by the 
recording angel. There is no reserved place for 
the aged father or the gray-haired mother. 
They have “outlived their usefulness” in the 
estimation of their friends, and their care and 
maintenance is a burden no one is willing to 
bear. If circumstances will permit the burden 
is often shifted about from one to another till 
the poor wayfarer feels that there is no home 
for him till the grave shall claim him, There 
is no jostling there. In “God’s acre” there is 
room enough. 

And yet this very helplessness, which is the 
chief cause of the unwillingness to take up the 
support of the aged one, is in itself an appeal 
which must have power with every generous 
heart. How seldom, in these days of artificial 
living, do we meet with a hale and hearty old 
age! Life with most becomes only “a bundle 
of infirmities” long before threescore years are 
reached, And as old age creeps on we find the 
senses all becoming enfeebled—the hearing, 
sight, and speech, by which the soul holds in- 
tercourse with its fellows, gradually failing, 
while the stiffened, palsied limbs but imper- 
fectly fulfill their office. The mind partakes of 
the infirmity of the body, and all its powers 
grow daily weaker. The active interest which 
so weds the heart to the cares and business of 
the world becomes well-nigh effaced, while tri- 
fling annoyances and vexations, which the old 
vigor would throw off like a feather, now press 
down with mountain weight upon the soul. 


The grasshopper has indeed “ become a burden.” | 


Is there not in this very feebleness a strong 
claim upon your tenderest sympathy and care? 
Remember how in the years gone by your own 
helplessness and many wants called forth the 
strongest devotion and most untiring care of 
that feeble mother, now approaching her own 
second childhood. Remember that she 
“ Kept wateh 
Beside you, il the last pale star had set, 


And morn all dazzling, as in triamph broke 

On her dim, weary eye. 'T was hers the face 
Which early faded through fond care for you, 
Hung o’er your sleep, and daily as Heaven’s light 
Was there to greet your wakening.” 


Even with the happiest surroundings old age 
‘must, in a great degree, be a season of loneli- 
ness and desolation. The aged traveler looks 
around him and finds himself almost a stranger 
in the world where he has lived so long. There 
have been great changes in the face of nature. 
The old way-marks, with which he was once so 
familiar, are fast passing away. He looks with 
a sigh on the old, familiar house as it is torn 
down to make way for the march of business 
or for more imposing structures. 

When the “Old Brick Church,” which had 
stood for so many years in the heart of the 
business portion of New York, was at last torn 
down, there were a great many sorrowful hearts 
which came daily to look on the work of de- 
struction; and more than one of its old bricks, 
against which so many Winters had beat, were 
carefully picked up and borne away by aged 
worshipers in that beloved temple. No doubt 
they were treasured as carefully as the most 
precious gems all the remainder of their short 
pilgrimage. 

The little village of the old man’s youth has 
grown to a populous city, or else has fallen into 
decay and is now well-nigh deserted. New de- 
partments of enterprise, new modes of thought, 
and new leaders in the affairs of the world 
have jostled the old ones from the stage, and 
with the failure of the powers of perception 
and judgment he is very likely to feel “the old 
is better.” 

The travelers who set out with him, and 
many, many who came after him, have fallen 
by the way, and he stands almost alone upon 
the last of those “ruined arches which span the 
bridge of human life.” How sad life would 
seem to us if the most of those who help to 
make it glad and cheerful were away in the 
silent place of green-grown graves! O, how 
sud to look forever more in vain for “a vanished 
| hand,” to listen in vain for familiar footsteps 
| gliding in through the open door! 

In old age the mind is ever looking back ward 
over the past. It lives not so much in the 
present as in the recollections of its former life. 
| It visits in memory the scenes where its early 

trials were endured and its pleasures enjoyed 

It has its iavorite spots around which pleasing 

associations gather, and whither it loves to re- 
turn. It re-lives the checkered experiences of 

childheod) wanders its old, familar paths, plays 
Pagain in its meadows and beside ite gentle 
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genuine Hogarthian picture that we may ex- 
claim in the eloquent language of Campbell, 
‘What an intimate scene of English life in the 
fourteenth century do we enjoy in these tales 
beyond what history displays by glimpses 
through the stormy atmosphere of her scenes, 
or the antiquary can discover by the cold light 
of his researches!’ Chaucer’s cotemporaries and 
their successors were justly proud of this na- 
tional work. Many copies existed in manu- 
script, and when the art of printing came to 
England one of the first duties of Caxton’s press 
was to issue an impression of those tales, which 
first gave literary permanence and “ed 
to the language and poetry of England. 

“ All the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales a 
not relate stories. Chaucer had not, like Boc- 
ceaccio, finished his design, for he evidently in- 
tended to have given a second series on the re- 
turn of the company from Canterbury, as well as 
an account of the transactions in the city when 
they reached the sacred shrine. The concluding 
supper at the Tabard, when the successful com- 
petitor was to be declared, would have afforded 
a rich display for the poet’s peculiar humor. 
The parties who do not relate tales—as the 
poem has reached us—are the yeoman, the 
plowman, and the five city mechanics. The 
squire’s tale is the most chivalrous and roman- 
tic; and that of the clerk, containing the popu- 
lar legend of Patient Griselda is deeply affecting 
for its pathos and simplicity. The ‘Cock and 
the Foxe,’ related by the nun’s priest, and Jan- 
uary and May, the merchant’s tale, have some 
minute painting of natural objects and scenery 
in Chaucer’s clear and simple style. The tales 
of the miller and reve are coarse but richly 


humorous.” 
—_—_—_——_—_——_ 


MIDSUMMER DREAMINGS. 





BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 





Fut softly the Summer air floats in 
Through the windows of my room, 

Rich with the fragrance from harvest fields, 
And daintiest woodland bloom. 

The azure deep of the sky is flecked 
With clouds of a misty gray, 

Whose feathery edges are silver white, 
Where the slanting sunbeams play. 


A breath of the olden time has come 
On the perfume-burdened air; 

A breath of the vernal days, when life 
Seemed gladsome beyond compare. 

No weird magician’s spell can work 
Such marvels for brain or eye. 

A moment—the gray and silver clouds 
‘ Have faded from out the sky. 





The village street, with its shaded row 
Of houses on either side, 

Has vanished, as footprints on the sand 
Washed by the rising tide. 

The orchard, heavy with ripening fruit, 
The daisy-blossoming mead, 

* And the waving forest, which came anear, 

Beyond my sight recede. 


I know this scene; I have held for years 
Its picture in all things true: 

There are grand old hills, to right and left, 
Whose summits are bathed in blue. 

A river, whose crystal waters gleam 
As gems in a kingly crown, 

A valley dotted with cottage homes 
And the bright sun smiling down. 


My quick pulse answers with quicker beat 
The witness of heart and eye, 

And hot tears come till they hide from sight, 
River, and valley, and sky— 

River, and valley, and sky unchanged 
Since long past beautiful then, 

Whose careless pleasures and painless cares 
Will never be mine again. 


I stand once more by the bridge which lies 
On the grassy meadow way, 

And pause for a moment looking down 
On the water's teaseless play. 

The changeful waters, hurrying on 
In ‘sparkling, gleeful flow, 

I fancied like to our happy lives— 
Our lives in the long ago. 


I sigh, yet smile, when I think how strong 
In hope and in faith were we! 

Life was a warfare, but trophies not scars 
Would it bring to you and me! 

We have grown wiser, for we have learned, 
In the swiftly-gliding years, 

That for each victory we must pay 
In anguish, and toil, and tears; 

That peace from struggle will surely come, 
As after a storm the calm; 

That brows which have pressed the cruel thorn, 
One day will be crowned with palm; 

That willing to have, we also will 
To suffer, that we may gain; 

That joy is not born of hope fulfilled, 
Without its answering pain. 


He has decreed it, and shall we dare 
To question his wise behest? 
It is sufficient for us to know 
That all which He does is best! 
I cease my dreaming; the scenes, which came 
At the call of Fancy, go; 
The day is waning; the western sky 
With sunlight is all aglow. 


———.j/1\._——_ 


Whuok’er enjoys th’ untroubled breast 

With virtue’s tranquil wisdom blest, 

With hope the gloomy hour can cheer, 

And temper happiness with fear. © HORACE. 
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LIFE’S EVENING GRAY. 





BY MES. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





Y many firesides in our land there sits the 

aged form of one who has borne the burden 
and heat of the day, and is now only biding 
the time till the last summons come. Let us 
hope that in most homes they are honored, 
welcome guests. The children arise up and call 
them blessed. There,is no one whose comfort 
and convenience is so carefully studied; not 
even the youngest in the flock receives more 
anxious solicitude and tender, loving care. But 
there are homes of which a far different record 
could be made—indeed, is daily made by the 
recording angel. There is no reserved place for 
the aged father or the gray-haired mother. 
They have “outlived their usefulness” in the 
estimation of their friends, and their care and 
maintenance is a burden no one is willing to 
bear. If circumstances will permit the burden 
is often shifted about from one to another till 
the poor wayfarer feels that there is no home 
for him till the grave shall claim him. There 
is no jostling there. In “God’s acre” there is 
room enough. 

And yet this very helplessness, which is the 
chief cause of the unwillingness to take up the 
support of the aged one, is in itself an appeal 
which must have power with every generous 
heart. How seldom, in these days of artificial 
living, do we meet with a hale and hearty old 
age! Life with most becomes only “a bundle 
of infirmities” long before threescore years are 
reached. And as old age creeps on we find the 
senses all becoming enfeebled—the hearing, 
sight, and speech, by which the soul holds in- 
tercourse with its fellows, gradually failing, 
while the stiffened, palsied limbs but imper- 
fectly fulfill their office. The mind partakes of 
the infirmity of the body, and all its powers 
grow daily weaker. The active interest which 
so weds the heart to the cares and business of 
the world becomes well-nigh effaced, while tri- 
fling annoyances and vexations, which the old 
vigor would throw off like a feather, now press 
down with mountain weight upon the soul. 
The grasshopper has indeed “ become a burden.” 
Is there not in this very feebleness a strong 
claim upon your tenderest sympathy and care? 
Remember how in the years gone by your own 
helplessness and many wants called forth the 
strongest devotion and most untiring care of 
that feeble mother, now approaching her own 
second childhood. Remember that she 

“ Kept watch 
Beside you, till the last pale star had set, 


And morn all dazzling, as in triumph broke 

On her dim, weary eye. 'T was hers the face 
Which early faded through fond care for you, 
Hung o’er your sleep, and daily as Heaven’s light 
Was there to greet your wakening.” 


Even with the happiest surroundings old age 
must, in a great degree, be a season of loneli- 
ness and desolation. The aged traveler looks 
around him and finds himself almost a stranger 
in the world where he has lived so long. There 
have been great changes in the face of nature. 
The old way-marks, with which he was once so 
familiar, are fast passing away. He looks with 
a sigh on the old, familiar house as it is torn 
down to make way for the march of business 
or for more imposing structures, 

When the “Old Brick Church,” which had 
stood for so many years in the heart of the 
business portion of New York, was at last torn 
down, there were a great many sorrowful hearts 
which came daily to look on the work of de- 
struction; and more than one of its old bricks, 
against which so many Winters had beat, were 
carefully picked up and borne away by aged 
worshipers in that beloved temple. No doubt 
they were treasured as carefully as the most 
precious gems all the remainder of their short 
pilgrimage. 

The little village of the old man’s youth has 
grown to a populous city, or else has fallen into 
decay and is now well-nigh deserted. New de- 
partments of enterprise, new modes of thought, 
and new leaders in the affairs of the world 
have jostled the old ones from the stage, and 
with the failure of the powers of perception 
and judgment he is very likely to feel “the old 
is better.” 

The travelers who set out with him, and 
many, many who came after him, have fallen 
by the way, and he stands almost alone upon 
the last of those “ruined arches which span the 
bridge of human life.” How sad life would 
seem to us if the most of those who help to 
make it glad and cheerful were away in the 
silent place of green-grown graves! O, how 
sad to look forever more in vain for “a vanished 
hand,” to listen in vain for familiar footsteps 
gliding in through the open door! 

In old age the mind is ever looking backward 
over the past. It lives not so much in the 
present as in the recollections of its former life. 
It visits in memory the scenes where its early 
trials were endured and its pleasures enjoyed. 
It has its favorite spots around which pleasing 
associations gather, and whither it loves to re- 
turn. It re-lives the checkered experiences of 
childhood, wanders its old, familiar paths, plays 





Fagain in its meadows and beside its gentle 
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brooks, sits again on the rough bench beneath 
the old house-tree, or gathers wild flowers, and 
the ripened fruits of Autumn along the foot- 
paths and sweet bowers of the well-remembered 
woodlands. It goes back and mingles once 
more in the busy scenes of manhood, braves 
again its hardships, and fights again its rough 
battles, and in their memory for the moment 
the sorrows and infirmities of the present are 
forgotten. How different from youth, to which 
all is futwre! In old age life’s struggles and 
victories are but the buried past. 

Have you ever seen two aged friends meeting 
after long separation? You can at once antici- 
pate the themes of their conversation. They 
may speak for a moment of the present, its in- 
firmities, and the public interests of the day. 
But they will very soon drop all these to talk 
over old times and friends, and the events in 
which they participated or remembered together. 
You can scarcely call their attention away from 
their remembrances of the past. Their hearts 
cling to them, and their communings over the 
old treasures of memory are their happiest sea- 
sons of earthly enjoyment. And yet when life 
is greatly prolonged even memory proves a 
treacherous friend. The Duke of Marlborough 
was accustomed to listen, in his old age, to the 
history of his own campaigns; and when his 
enthusiasm became somewhat aroused by the 
stirring recital, he would ask from time to time, 
with a kindling eye, “ Who commanded?” 

When Sir Isaac Newton was called upon, in 
his declining years, to explain some. passage in 
his chief mathematical work, he could only 
answer sadly, “I only know it was true once.” 

Do you ever reflect with sadness that if God 
prolongs your life you are surely approaching 
this land of weakness and desert loneliness? 
There is no fountain of immortal youth from 
which you may drink and escape this doom; 
but there is a better hope for us all.” We may 
provide for it so that our last may be our best 
days. 

The first requisite of all is piety. What can 
be a more gloomy sight than that of an old age 
without religion? In the freshness of youthful 
vigor the heart may feel strong enough to bear 
life’s burdens alone, but in old age the spirit 
feels its need of something else to lean upon. 
Then, if never before, it can offer the cry, “Cast 
me not off in time of old age; forsake me not 
when my strength faileth.” O, if we survey the 
depths and hights of all the springs of earthly 
joy, what can we find that will stay the soul 
in this season of darkness! Only the love of 
Jesus—Chnist is the only real friend. He never 
grows old. He never dies. His love never 





changes. The separations of life can not part 
him from the soul, and he is more than parents, 
children, or any earthly friend. If you have 
Christ, you have all. 

Son or daughter, would you meet with love 
and tender care from other hands when you are 
old and gray-headed? “With what measure 
you mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
We have heard from our nursery the story of 
the unnatural son, who cut an old blanket in 
half to give a piece to his shivering old father, 
while he went out to beg by the wayside; and 
we have felt it a righteous retribution when 
the little grandchild asked to have his little 
blanket cut in two so he could give a piece to 
his own father when he was old and went out 
to beg. There is a moral in the story which 
they do well to ponder who think these aged 
ones a burden. 

If we would have the memories we must 
live over in our declining years glad and joy- 
ous, let us beware what treasures we are stor- 
ing up. Let there be no dark spots from which 
we turn with an arrow of remorse rankling in 
the soul. We are living day by day what will 
soon become to us the past. 


“Let us garner up sweet memories 
Bound with ties of love, 
Pleasant thoughts to cheer our pathway 
To our home above.” 


If we would have old age cheerful and bright, 
let us set our life-work thickly with the gems 
of charity. There is nothing that so brightens 
the pathway as to have it abound in acts of 
benevolence. A close and selfish character can 
never be happy, and added years are only added 
wretchedness. The prayers of the needy whom 
we have relieved will bring down a thousand 
blessings on our pathway. And if our alms 
have been in secret, God will reward it bounti- 
fully. It is an old Turkish proverb: 


“Do good and throw it into the sea; 
If the fishes do not know it God will.” 


There is a beauty and brightness around the 
life of a public benefactor which never fades 
nor grows old. It is a spring of perennial joy 
to its possessor, and will not fail of its welcome 
on the other side. “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

It is the duty of every one who can to make 
provision in youth and health for the temporal 
wants of old age. A frugal, industrious man- 
hood will not leave an old age needy. And 
when God has thus permitted you to provide 
for the time of your need, see to it that you 
keep your possessions in your own hands till 
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God shall call you from them. It is a marked 
fact, and a very unflattering one to human 
nature, that old age meets with attention and 
consideration largely in proportion to the ex- 
pectations of reward for it. Very rarely has 
an old man devised away his property entirely 
to his heirs before his death, who has not had 
serious cause to regret it. 

An old man once gave his goods to his chil- 
drén, and a liberal portion it was to each, on 
the condition that he should have a home with 
them in turn as long as he lived. But after a 
little while it became plain that he was not 
particularly desired any where, and in his 
trouble he had recourse to a shrewd old lawyer 
friend, who quietly gave him some advice which 
he at once followed. Henceforth a strong box 
followed grandfather about in all his travels, 
and in answer to the many curious questions 
respecting it he answered, “That he had a few 
pennies still, which he intended to leave with 
the child where he happened to be when he 
died.” 

There was quite a revolution in the home- 
circle after this. The strife now became who 
should keep father the longest-and make his 
stay most pleasant so he should not desire to 
go away. After his death the box was opened 
and found literally to contain a few pennies, 
also a mallet with this quaint but forcible 
inscription: 

“Who gives away his goods before he’s dead, 

Take this mallet and knock him in the head.” 


The aged should always have it in their power 
to do good to others, and to help further the 
many enterprises of good in which the Chris- 
tian never loses his interest. 

The Bible is full of precious promises and 
consolations to the aged traveler as he goes 
tottering down life’s sloping hill-side. These 
abounding infirmities are only so many tokens 
that we are nearing our heavenly home. In 
“Stratford on Bow” in the days of the perse- 
cuting Queen Mary, there was once a stake 
erected for a blind man and a lame man. Just 
as the flames were being lighted the lame man 
hurled away his staff saying, “Courage, my 
brother, this fire shall cure us both.” 

So the grave shall cure us of all our infirmi- 
ties. All our weakness of mind and body shall 
be left there, and we shall awake on the eternal 
shores to an immortal youth and vigor, never 
again to grow old. 


——_<r>_—_——_ 


THERE is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent, and sincere earnestness.— Dickens. 





“DILIGENT IN BUSINESS.” 





BY REV. BR. DONKERSLEY. 





it is an error—opposed to reason and unsanc- 
tioned by Revelation—that labor is the pun- 
ishment of sin. Had man been created to be 
idle he would have been cursed before he had 
sinned, Instead of such unhappiness, we read 
of Adam, while in a state of innocency, that 
“the Lord God took the man and put him into 
the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it.” 
Luxuriant as was its vegetation, it required 
his training, pruning, and adapting hand. With- 
out labor Adam would have perished even amid 
its fertility. Even could he have existed, his 
existence. could not have yielded happiness. 
Indolence is the elysium of fools. The fairest 
flower which ever Paradise itself yielded to our 
first parents was the flower of industry. This 
injunction to dress and to keep the garden, be- 
sides being necessary for their sustenance and 
enjoyment, was a badge of their nobility also. 
Beautifully does Milton put this sentiment into 
the lips of Adam, when inviting Eve to slum- 
ber: 
“ God hath set 

Labor and rest, as day and night, to men 

Successive; and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumb’rous weight, inclines 

Our eyelids: 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heaven on all his ways.” 


The Bible gives no countenance either to 
physical, mental, or spiritual indolence. “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.” Eccl. ix, 10. “The hand of the 
diligent shall bear rule: but the slothful shall 
be under tribute.” Prov. xii, 24. “The soul 
of the sluggard desireth and hath nothing; but 
the soul of the diligent shall be made fat.” 
Prov. xiii, 4. “Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business? he shall stand before kings, he 
shall not stand before mean men.” Prov. xxii, 
29. “Be thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks, and look well to thy herds.” Prov. 
xxvii, 23. “The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
laborers unto his harvest.” Matt. ix, 37, 38 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle? . . . Go 
ye also into the vineyard.” Matt. xx, 6, 7. 
“For we are laborers together with God.” 1 
Cor. iii, 9. “Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
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in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
1 Cor. xv, 58. 

*Idleness is incompatible with the laws of 
nature and with the general order of the uni- 
verse. God has stamped the law of motion 
upon every thing which he has created. What- 
ever comes from his hands bears the impress 
of ceaseless activity. Look about you in the 
world you inhabit—above, below, on either 
hand, behind, before, on sky, earth, and sea— 
and you find the law of “perpetual motion” 
stamped upon every thing you behold. The 
length of the path traveled over by the earth 
is estimated at 567,019,740 miles, and, as this 
immense distance is passed over in a year, the 
earth must move seventeen miles a gecond—a 
rapidity so far exceeding our conceptions that 
it gave very just occasion to the pleasant re- 
mark of Litcherberg, that, while one man 
salutes another in one street, he goes many 
miles bareheaded without catching cold. Says 
a certain popular author and preacher, “How 
eloquent are the voices which blend from every 
created object in vindication of labor! Things 
inanimate, with things irrational, combine with 
man and angels to proclaim activity the law of 
Him who made them all. The restless atmos- 
phere, the rolling rivers, and the heaving ocean, 
nature’s vast laboratory, never rest. Countless 
agencies in the heavens above, and in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth; 
the unwearied sun coming forth from his cham- 
ber, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a 
race; the changing moon, whose never-slum- 
bering influence the never-resting tides obey; 
the planets, never pausing in the mighty sweep 
of their majestic march; the sparkling stars, 
never quenching their far-darting fires, never 
ceasing to show forth the handiwork of Him 
who bade them shine; the busy swarms of insect 
life, with their incessant hum; the finny tribes, 
luxuriating in motion; the birds, exuberant in 
flight; the beasts of the forest, gamboling in 
gladness and activity”—all these bear testi- 
mony to nature’s universal law of labor. 

The physical and mental organization of man 
are in demonstration that he was formed for 
activity. God never made a lazy man. But 
there are, it must be admitted, a vast number 
of men who have made themselves very lazy. 
Man’s five senses, his brain, muscles, blood, 
head, trunk, arms, legs, hands, feet, and every 
thing about him proclaim the Divine design 
that he was formed for activity. A writer be- 
fore quoted says, “The structure of our bodies 
as a whole, and of every separate organ of it, 
shows that we were formed for activity. Who 





can study the formation of the foot but must 
be convinced that it was made for motion; or 
of the hand, without the certainty that it was 
contrived for toil? Why was the ear so skill- 
fully constructed for the conveyance of sound, 
but that it might listen; and why was the eye 
placed aloft, but that as a watchful sentinel it 
might faithfully guard the citadel, and promptly 
report all outward things to the busy spirit 
which sits enthroned within?” Activity is 6ne 
of the everlasting laws of existence. There is 
no religion without work. Laziness is spiritual 
death. Whoever acquired any thing worth 
having by lying still and waiting for it to come 
to him? All things are within reach of man, 
if he will only go after them. All things mock 
him who lingers by the way. Who gains money 
but the man who toils with brain and hands? 
Who finds knowledge, save by mental effort? 
Who beholds the beauties of nature but he who 
spurns the morning couch, and is on the hill- 
top while his neighbors are asleep? It is with 
watching and lonely wrestling with languor and 
discouragement the artist leads out human love- 
liness from the rough marble, and coaxes beauty 
upon the canvas. And does not every good 
man go up to virtue in the same path which 
Jesus trod? Like him resisting Satan in the 
desert, sweating great drops of blood in Geth- 
semane, and bearing his cross up the rugged 
steeps of Calvary? Activity is the law of life. 
Let us, then, be up and doing. Time waits for 
no man; all things go on. Let us go on with 
all things, or we shall fall out of the ranks in 
life’s procession, and never find our place again 
unless through toils that will wring our souls 
with anguish. “Work while it is called to- 
day.” Dr. Franklin used pleasantly to repeat 
the words of his negro servant, when the Doctor 
was on a journey to England: “Every thing, 
massa, work in this country—water work, wind 
work, fire work, smoke work, dog work, bul- 
lock work, horse work, ass work, every thing 
work here but the hog; he eat, he drink, he 
sleep, he do nothing all day; he walk about like 
a gentleman.” The very instincts of our nature 
loathe and condemn idleness. We are so con- 
stituted that we can not look upon a lazy man 
but with feelings of inexpressible disgust. Such 
a contemptible being—socially at least—we 
drive from the stirring hive of human industry. 


a a 


Waat is difficulty? Only a word indicating 
the degree of strength requisite for accomplish- 
ing particular objects; a mere notice of the ne- 
cessity for exertion; a bugbear to children and 
fools; only a mere stimulus to men. 
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CONTRABANDS’ PRAYER MEETING. 





BY BEV. J. N. COLLIER. 





We. had passed the inevitable Sunday morn- 
ing inspection, and were thinking of 
attending the usual show of divine worship in 
our camp, when a comrade said to me, “ Let’s 
go down to New Berne to the negro meeting.” 

“ Agreed,” said I, “if we can get a pass. 
We ought to have thought before, but if the 
captain is not in humor I will put on a face to 
go to the colonel. It’s out of the regular line 
I know, but I have tried it before and suc- 
ceeded, and guess I can again.” 

To our request the captain replied, “It is n’t 
your turn, and all that can go have already 
gone.” 

Not being disposed to argue the case, as 
“thinking bayonets” are so apt to do, we 
proceeded to the head-quarters of the regiment, 
and as a reward for a very humble request to be 
furloughed till four o’clock received the coveted 
“pass,” and were immediately on our way. 

The morning was delightful, though in the 
month of February, for the sun shone warmly 
from the brightest of skies. The birds were 
singing an unusual song for Winter, and the 
air was fragrant with the odor of bursting 
buds. Our eyes had become too familiar with 
the desolations of war to feel very acutely the 
almost entire absence of the harmony of art 
with nature or the actual ruin which lay all 
around us. And, thongh far enough from 
home and its joys, and liable to be intercepted 
in our purpose at any moment by a call to 
arms, yet our peace was made with God, and 
we were happy. A two miles’ walk brought 
us into the town, and at the church, which 
was a bona-fide Methodist of the olden time, 
painful in its plainness, so square and without 
blinds, or any attempt at steeple or even belfry. 
The congregation were already gathering. A 
few soldiers in the inevitable blue were loung- 
ing about the door, and with these exceptions 
all that came were black—some so black that 
you could not discern a single feature at the 
distance of two rods; others a very agreeable 
brown, and from that to as fair a skin as 
Anglo-Saxon ever wore. They came in troops; 
they came in squads of three or four; they 
came singly; they came in quiet and neat 
apparel; they came in the oddest and strangest 
of attire. Some wore the famous red-and-yel- 
low turban with a black silk dress. I noticed 
a very few young men so respectably dressed 
as to indicate considerable pride in the matter. 


But there was nothing in all their gathering 
Vor, XXV.—22 





to indicate the least family associations; appar- 
ently no husband and wife, nor brother and 
sister; no father leading his little boy or girl 
by the hand. How sad it seemed to me! 

I was very soon impressed with the fact that 
there was a large excess of aged negroes of 
both sexes over the younger. The habits of 
piety acquired in the house of their bondage 
still clung to them, while the younger waxed a 
little wanton perhaps as the chains of servitude 
fell off. 

But hark! There is the sound of sacred 
song from within. Meeting has commenced. 
We enter, and find a single aisle straight from 
the door to the altar, which is quite large, 
with wing pews on either side. The pulpit is 
high, to accommodate the gallery, perhaps. 
We take a seat in the wing slips, so as to 
see and hear easily. In the seat with us is 
the singer, who leads the singing, and, indeed, 
he sings alone now, for there are but few pres- 
ent. He sits with his knees braced against 
the pew form before him. His eyes are closed 
and his face turned up a little. His hands are 
in his pockets, but O, how he sings! It is 
that hymn of Samuel Wesley’s— 

“Behold, the Savior of mankind 
Nailed to the shameful tree! 
How vast the love that him inclined 

To bleed and die for thee!” 
It is a minor tune, and as clear as the tones 
of a silver bell, he touches those higher notes 
with which those old minor tunes abound. As 
he reaches the last verse his voice trembles, 
tears are dropping down from his eyelids, and 
I myself became conscious of a moistness of 
the eyes as he closed— 


“0, Lamb of God, was ever pain, 
Was ever love like thine?” 


But they continue to come in and they con- 
tinue to sing. Now there comes a lot of 
soldiers, some to worship God, some to enjoy 
a laugh at the scenes to be enacted. Now a 
squad of negroes come, old and young. They 
are seated.- Here comes a young but quite 
neatly-dressed negress; timidly she approaches 
the front seats. She is about to kneel in silent 
prayer, but a pursy old woman beside her 
touches her and motions her to another seat. 
She feels it, but not resentfully, for with perfect 
submission she obeys. But I thought she 
prayed a little longer than she would but for 
that. There comes a giantess! My, what a 
woman! Black as night, but she walks like a 
queen. Is it Candace? The others instinct- 
ively make way for her, and she receives it as 
a kind of homage which is her due. After no 
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little fuss, which is amazingly similar to that 
made by white folks on like occasions, she is 
seated. But I tell you that she has never been 
hurt by her bondage. That woman would be 
ruler any where. What a grand president of a 
woman’s right convention she would make! 
But I notice she is not over devotional. 

Slowly up the aisle there comes, like Jacob 
leaning on his staff, a poor, old, decrepit negro. 
One of the front seats is prepared for him, but 
though he is old and very infirm, he must kneel 
in prayer to God before he takes his seat. The 
house is nearly full. Now they sing again— 


“ Hark! my soul, it is the Lord.” 


O, how those minor strains fill the soul! What, 
tears again? How soft-hearted you are! But 
he must indeed be hardened whose soul would 
not respond to the call of that touching song. 
It “doeth good like a medicine” to listen to 
the plaintive songs of these children of sorrow, 
for they are telling the heart-ache of their op- 
pression and degradation into the ear of the 
Lord of heaven, who has heard it in the long 
years agone, and is now come down to deliver 
them. The song ceases, and there is now and 
then a sigh, or perhaps a murmured expression 
of praise. Now-they sing again—another mi- 
nor—as beautiful and as touching as before. 
The leader says, “Let us pray.” He calls upon 
the old Jacob-like negro to lead. He begins in 
set phrase. How exact his words! How meas- 
ured his pronunciation! It is hardly negro- 
like. But now he lets go and gets hold. 
“Blessed Redeemer! let dy chilen git a sight ob 
dy lubly face dis day. O Lord, dou art ow’ joy 
and ow’ song. Lord, gib dy chil’en de speret ob 
praar; and gib ’em de key ob hebben, dat dey 
may unlock de do’, an’ aggrabate dy ear till 
dou sen dy salbation down.” Amen! thou 
child of the Heavenly King, for thy prayer is 
no hollow mockery. Prayer is followed by an- 
other hymn—only one prayer at a time, but 
they are “fervent and effectual,” for a holy in- 
fluence gathers around. In the midst of the 
meeting a pious but mistaken soldier prays. 
Is his prayer cold? or is it my prejudice? No, 
it is not my feeling alone, for though the ne- 
groes respond, they evidently do not feel its 
power very sensibly. There, he has said his 
“finally at last take us to heaven” and I am 
relieved. But I hope that fellow-soldier by his 
side will not feel it his duty to bear his cross, 
Another glorious song— 


“My hebbenly home is bright and fa’r.” 


Under its influence the meeting regains its lost 
impetus, and soon is in full blast again. An- 





other old patriarch prays with wondrous power. 
How they shout! There goes a woman off into 
the regular delirium of religious joy! The 
leader rises to exhort sinners to flee the wrath 
to come, but she slaps her hands together still 
harder and shouts louder. Ah ha! it annoys 
him, for he hesitates. He thought she would 
stop when she heard his voice. She screams 
now fairly. Her voice is that of an old woman, 
and not over flexible to the tremendous exer- 
cise she gives it. It is giving the meeting a 
lee lurch, like the soldier’s prayer. The leader 
turns toward her. Will he speak to her? No, 
he tries to continue his exhortation. At last 
she subsides from sheer exhaustion, and he pro- 
ceeds. His exhortation is marked like the 
prayers of the others, set phrase at first, but a 
launching out into the natural negro eloquence 
at length. How touching is his question, “Sin- 
ner, will you come? O come! de Sabier died 
for you; do not suffer him to die in vain. 
Ashamed of Jesus? Tousands are in hell to- 
day cryin’ for one drop ob water to cool der 
parched tongue! O come!” How tender is his 
smile! How full of pleading is his eye, as he 
tells of the love of Jesus! At length one comes 
and kneels, and then another. An elderly ne- 
gro approaches them to inquire who they are 
and what their feelings. They are all females; 
one of them is gayly dressed. The leader says, 
“Let us pray.” They offer prayer for these 
penitents, and as polite folks often do, bring in 
the case of these seekers as a sort of supple- 
ment to the main supplication. One old man 
went on quite at length for the “President and 
his Cabinet,” and “de ginrals, and de captains, 
and de privates in de army.” 

But the time came for the méeting to close. 
The benediction was said, and they began to 
disperse, but the penitents were not willing to 
go, at least one of them, for she was in great 
agony apparently. 

I stopped to inquire concerning a sweet little 
child, with a fair skin, but dark eyes and wavy 
hair, who was led to the meeting by a fat and 
very black servant woman, as I thought, and 
by that means witnessed the exercises in be- 
half of the gayly-dressed but deeply-agonized 
penitent. Two or three old negresses had gath- 
ered about, and bending over her as they 
stood, began chanting a strain, as if to exor- 
cise the evil one, like David of old. As they 
sang they patted their hands together, gently 
swaying their bodies backward and forward. 
It was a wild, monotonous strain which they 
repeated, very few of the words of which [ 
could understand. As they continued to chant 
the penitent began to move, first her head, and 
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then her body from side to side, very gently at 
first, but increasing in violence till she rocked 
and tossed like a forest tree in the wind, fling- 
ing her hands up as she went to one side and 
down as she went to the other, and yet every 
motion was in exact time with the motion of 
the chanters. At length she began to say, 
“O, Jesus, save me! O, Jesus, save me!” in 
tune with the singers, and in time with each 
motion from side to side. 

I was very anxious to see the next stage in 
the operation, but my “furlough” was nearly 
expired, and I left them, the voices of that 
strange scene following me for a long way. I 
observed in the meeting some evidences of 
vanity and some of pride, and many of those 
workings of the human heart which are not 
exactly sins but weaknesses, perhaps. But far 
outweighing all these, I saw a depth of devo- 
tion to Jesus and worship of God such as I 
never before saw equaled. I shook hands with 
a good many of the brethren and sisters, and 
have felt ever since that the Savior sent a 
blessing to my weary heart by the way of 
those “images of God carved in ebony,” who 
met for a prayer meeting one pleasant Sunday 
in the colored Methodist meeting-house in New 
Berne, North Carolina. 


a 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S LAST NOVEL, 
“JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES.” 





BY MRS. J. F. WILLING. 





ICTION is word-painting. Fictionists and 
painters are artists akin. One who can 
throw light and shade upon canvas visits 
for us the Swiss Jungfrau. We have not the 
means of travel. We can not look upon her 
in her Alpine fastnesses. He brings her to us. 
In his studio we see her when the auroral 
light tints her silver crest. We behold her in 
the Summer noontide, when the valleys at her 
feet doze in the dreamy midday languor. We 
look upon her at evening, her brow all radiant 
and rosy with the good-night kiss of the day- 
king. In this view she is the monarch, stern, 
icy, repellant; in that she is the woman, gentle, 
tender, listening to the songs of birds, and 
gathering in her arms lacy mists, ribbon-like 
rivulets, and bunches of soft-eyed Alpine flow- 
ers. A touch from the real dissolves the spell. 
We are yet in America. Thousands of miles 
of hill and vale, forest and ocean, lie between 
us and the Jungfrau, and yet we have seen 
her. Did not the artistic apocalypse show her 
to us? In like manner Madame de Stael 





brings before us in a word-picture Mt. Vesu- 
vius, somber, sullen in sunlight—gleaming, 
brilliant in darkness. My consciousness is 
more positive upon the point of the British 
tars rowing me, with her, upon the Bay of 
Naples than it is upon certain bona-fide boat- 
ing excursions upon Lake Ontario in the misty 
long ago. Truthfulness may insist that real 
men, blood and bone, nerve and sinew, rowed 
the boat upon the American lake, while those 
English seamén existed only in the brain of 
the French authoress. I assent, and yet I re- 
member so distinctly my half-sad reverie as I 
listened to the measured plash of oars and the 
ripple of the light waves upon the Neapolitan 
Bay. 

An artist might paint for us the Genoan, 
who persevered till he stumbled upon our con- 
tinent. We would see him in obscure, patient 
study, books, maps, charts scattered about him; 
then before the Spanish sovereigns; again with 
his little ships upon the wide, lone waste of 
waters, his one imperious, undismayed will 
holding in check the mutinous terror of his 
men; and finally, when his hour of triumph 
came, and the New World, at the word of his 
long-tried Mth, came forth from its ocean- 
locked sepulcher. If the painter were master 
of his art we should feel that we knew the 
man, Columbus. A word-artist has shown us 
the life of the sturdy English mechanic, Adam 
Bede. We saw him first at his work-bench, 
dust and shavings about him, a paper cap on 
his head. We admired his spirited defense of 
his mild brother, “Seth Bede, the Methody.” 
We walked by his side and shared the sorrows 
and joys that crowded the few years over 
which the fictionist held her wand, and now 
we revert to him as a fine, manly fellow we 
used to know. 

Mrs. Stowe has said, “Nothing is trivial 
since the human soul with its shadow makes 
all things sacred.” Every thing has character; » 
nothing is aimless. We are better or worse for 
every thing that touches our life. One, with 
the crudest notions of right and wrong, may 
determine the moral effect of a prize-fight or a 
hanging. Those who have been long in Christ’s 
school may decide with difficulty the ethical 
bearing of a work of art. The domain of the 
esthetic has ever been the field of “doubtful 
disputation.” Malgré the jangling of inter- 
preters, the grand epic moves on. Men catch 
glimpses of the thought the artist has embodied 
in marble, color, or sound. It takes hold upon 
them, drawing them up toward the Divine, or . 
dragging them down toward the demon. 

I think no artist is more potent than the 
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pen-painter. By association with the people 
of his brain we are always helped or hurt. 
You may sit opposite a man at your boarding- 
house table for yonths, meet him in general 
society a year, know perfectly the shade of his 
hair, the turn of his eye, the trick of his voice, 
and yet not be influenced by him as by an 
hour's sitting with one of Holmes’s or Taylor’s 
heroes. The man at the table discusses dishes, 
speaks of the weather, gives his understanding 
of current events, possibly waxing confidential, 
ventures to hint a scrap of gossip; but the 
men that these strong word-artists bring to us 
talk of things that affect our faith in the Infi- 
nite. Their sophistic questionings lure from 
his lair the demon Doubt, with his basilisk eye 
and train of harpies. Well for us if we know 
to cut the knot of their lying logic with a 
flashing, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

Bayard Taylor is a word-painter with few 
equals. His keen vision cuts down through 
conventionalisms, down through the fictitious 
glosses of society’s false modes. He sketches 
men precisely as they appear from his stand- 
point. Ah, there is the failure. There is the 
fatal mistake—his point of observation. The 
lights and shades of every picture are determined 
by the position of the artist. That scene upon 
Calvary eighteen centuries since—how different 
from different stand-points! The Pharisee bit- 
terly reviles the dying Galilean peasant as a 
perverter of Moses and the prophets, a deadly 
enemy of the one religion. To us he is the 
Son of the holy God, the one hope of Jew and 
Gentile to all time. 

In the book before us—‘John Godfrey’s 
Fortunes”—we have a panoramic view of a 
life. It is the moral bearings of this that we 
would discuss. We first see him a lad of six- 
teen, of dreamy, dully imaginative mental 
habit, confessing, with innocent honesty, a dis- 
like of manual labor and an unusual ignorance 
of the ways of the world. The only point of 
interest in this tableau is the love of the boy 
for his mother, though, like every thing about 
him, it is brought out in dull, neutral tints. 
The self-sacrificing lave of the mother, weak as 
she is in every thing else, is done in stronger 
colors. His school life, with its groupings of 
character, is depicted as Taylor always paints— 
“to the life.” Its minute life-likeness charms 
us, as do the details of Hogarth’s pieces. We 
next see the lad at the death-bed of his mother. 
I think in this woman’s religious life the 
autobiographer intends to give us his ideal of 
Christianity. He says of her later in the 
work, referring to his own early religious teach- 
ing, “She always preferred thanksgiving for 





God’s mercies to fear of his wrath, and had 
brought me up in the faith that the beauties 
and blessings of this life might be enjoyed 
without forfeiting one’s title as a Christian.” 
As a result of her efforts he “had been con- 
firmed, and supposed that the principal relig- 
ious duty thenceforth required of him was to 
follow God’s commandments as nearly as his 
imperfect human nature would allow.” He 
adds: “I did not fear damnation, because I had 
not the slightest liking for the devil.” No hint 
of penitence or faith in Jesus, do you see? 
Christless Christianity! The dying mother 
speaks only of the outer, the physical, the 
social. She seems resigned to the fact of dying, 
not that it will take her to God and heaven— 
she is reconciled by the thought that she will 
not live to see any one nearer to her son than 
herself. She talks about his support, how and 
where he shall live, but not a word about the 
conduct of his soul-life, not a sentence about 
the blessed Savior. 

In the few unimportant chords that prelude a 
piece of music its mode and pitch are fore- 
shadowed. Is it minor or major? Is the 
movement allegro or adagio? From the tangle 
of sounds each singer selects his key and takes 
a general hint of what is to follow. This 
dying scene preludes the morale of the book. 
It has no word of Jesus, and you can but note 
the conspicuously ill-timed, repellant questions 
of the man zealous for Christ and the orphan’s 
angry retort. This is a crowning fault of Tay- 
lor’s fiction. He has the misfortune in depict- 
ing “professors of religion” always to select 
those whose glaring natural defects assert them- 
selves in spite of an ill-fitting garb of piety. 
We do not deny that there are just such peo- 
ple in the Church. Their incongruities hurt 
us, and yet we remember that with all these 
unsightly excrescences, they are dear to the 
heart of the Redeemer. Humility whispers 
that, though from culturing influences, we may 
keep a trifle more within the limits of good 
taste, yet our hidden deformities may appear 
quite as uncomely in the pure eyes of pitying 
angels. 

A good work of fiction is a microcosm. 
While it holds our attention, its characters 
represent to us the great, outer, social world. 
In this book Mrs. Godfrey is the mother; 
Amanda Bratton the girl without heart; uncle 
Amos Woolley the professor of piety; Swans- 
ford the disappointed artist; Isabel Haworth 
the model young lady; Adeliza Choate and her 
compeers literary snobs; Brandagu the bucca- 
neer. Whether Taylor has travestied the lit- 
erary guild the more competent may decide, 
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At present we are concerned only with the 
moral influence of the work. 

This man Woolley, at whose house we find 
Godfrey domiciled after his mother’s death, is 
one of those hickory-nerved, rasp-voiced men 
whose sense of the fitness of things is so 
obtuse their efforts to do good are usually 
malapropos. You are led to think him a hard, 
hollow hypocrite, notwithstanding his loud 
“amen” and “gullowry.” The clearing up of 
his character when his nephew becomes more 
sensible and in better humor comes quite too 
late to undo the bad impression. Young read- 
ers, when they hear a rough-voiced response in 
prayer meeting, or see a man laboring in a 
“revival” effort with a touch of the injudicious 
discoloring his zeal, will be reminded at once 
of the old hypocrite Woolley. 

The author’s idea of clergymen is akin to 
his notions of religious people. Mr. Rand, 
talking of the future of the two boys, says to 
John, “I dunno what you ’re cut out for— 
may be a minister. You ’re got a sort o’ mild 
face like; not much hard grit about you, I 
guess, but ’t ain’t wanted in that line.” God- 
frey says of his uncle’s pastor, “He was a 
mild, amiable man, whose goodness it was im- 
possible to doubt”—an expression not particn- 
larly objectionable, except as it seems so decid- 
edly a piecing out of the narrow, wishy-washy 
Cimmerian who represents the cloth in “ Han- 
nah Thurston.” It might be well for the 
author before attempting another clerical por- 
trait to take as a study John Baptist, Peter, 
Paul, Luther, Wesley, or any of the thousands 
of mighty ministers of Christ whose lives have 
been a glorious blending of leonine courage, 
flinty firmness, and dove-like gentleness. In 
the “revival” preacher we have a variation 
from the stereotyped clergyman. “A man of 
power and purpose, but with more iron than 
gold in his composition. He looked to me as 


if he had been at one time near enough to hell: 


to feel the scorch of its flames, and had thence 
fought his way to heaven by sheer force of a 
will stronger than the devil's.” Surely a novel 
understanding of the modus operandi of salva- 
tion! 

“Chapter IX, in which I ought to have 
been a sheep, but proved to be a goat,” gives 
us a “revival” scene. It is not a caricature; 
it is sketched truthfully, but the trouble, as 
before hinted, is in the artist’s stand-point. A 
beautiful locality may be represented to the 
life, and yet make a very disagreeable picture. 
If the artist chooses to plant himself here he 
can get only a backyard*view; he may sketch 
faithfully, but in his foreground will appear 





the stables, pig-sties, and places where kitchen 
refuse is thrown, with hardly a hint of the 
beauty a front view of the- premises would 
have given. 

To illustrate further, take two understand- 
ings of a common social gathering. A caustic 
critic listens while others are pleasantly talk- 
ing. A roaring jargon of voices smites his 
ear. As John Godfrey says of the praying 
and crying for mercy, “to his sensitive, beauty- 
loving nature it is awful.” Let our cynic 
attempt to analyze the confusion. Here a 
gruff bass growls pleasantries to a lady, who 
responds in a piercing, piping treble. There a 
harsh baritone saws the air. Across the room 
croaks a cracked contralto. In the name of 
all that ’s merciful and musical, why do n’t 
those people study vocal culture, work the 
burrs, and rasps, and files off their voices, pre- 
pare themselves to give us something more 
endurable than this jangle of discords? And 
then what was their talk after all? Mere 
twaddle—sheer nonsense! Not a hint of an 
original thought the entire evening! 

Another, a common-sense view of all this, 
shows us that it meets a need of the race. 
Without some general interchange of kindly, 
social feeling men would lapse into selfish bar- 
barism. To be sure, in our word-poverty our 
most kingly thoughts limp in beggarly style, 
like the disguised Ulysses; but with the help 
of eye and hand we manage to understand 
each other. These silly, tattered laughs and 
mendicant phrases have infinitely more mean- 
ing in them than rules and dictionaries allow. 
Like the dingy bits of postal currency that go 
from hand to hand till the little beauty they 
boasted at first is quite worn off, they have 
an understood value, and are necessary. 

A man must be en rapport with any thing 
to comprehend it. Godfrey says “ when he was 
asked, ‘Have you experienced a change of 
heart?” he thought his questioner meant to in- 
dicate infidelity or some kind of backsliding.” 
Now, let such a man undertake to explain an 
earnest “revival of religion.” You might as 
well expect a child to understand Euclid, or a 
Choctaw an Italian improvisation; and yet, 
with his keen-edged sarcasm, he comes into 
Christian families as the interpreter of this 
phase of religious life. Our young people 
stand back and look at the thing through the 
opaque, distorted glasses he holds before them. 
In this tableau please note: the strong, holy 
workers, who have power with God, and are 
acknowledged the most efficient if not always 
the most conspicuous—these pure, Christ-like 
ones never once appear. We have a sketch 
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of the preachers, the coarse, always-mistaken 
Uncle Amos, and the whining, “clucking” Aunt 
Peggy, but not one of these. We catch in 
these sentences the gleam of the neologistic 
battle-ax, ever hewing at that cardinal doctrine 
of Christianity, the New Birth. “The ‘mourn- 
ers,’ as they were called, were, for the hour at 
least, sincere in their self-accusation and their 
ery for some evidence of pardon. I compre- 


hended also, from what I saw and heard, that | 


there was indeed a crisis or turning-point in 
the excitement, beyond which the crisis of peni- 
tence and supplication became joyful hosannas.” 
While Godfrey was at the altar he heard the 
man who kneeled next him confess his secret 
sins, and concluded that “his distress was 
altogether out of proportion to his offenses.” 
Who could decide thus of a penitent sinner if 
he had ever seen, in the light of heaven, the 
turpitude, the fearful results of sin. I remem- 
ber the purest, gentlest, truest-souled moralist 
I ever knew spending the whole night in tears 
and groans when God’s Spirit showed him the 
sins of his life—the unacknowledged mercy, 
the unreturned love, the unrecognized Savior 
of those long, long years. 

We have as a companion-piece of this pic- 
ture, Godfrey’s method .of “obtaining peace 
with God.”. His repentance was on this wise: 
Looking over- his life he “found pride, impa- 
tience, folly, but they were®as light surface- 
waves, that disappeared with their cause.” 
Profound metaphysics! Only one incident gave 
him any trouble. It seems that a few years 
before a number of boys were seated under the 
barn bridge eating a watermelon. They were 
saving the “core” for the last, but his appe- 
tite, getting the better of him, he appropriated 
it to’ his own palate, to the immense disgust 
of the other boys and his own lasting shame. 
He says he “could look calmly or with a 
scarcely-felt remainder of penitence upon all 
else, but his humiliation for this act burned as 
keenly as on the first day.” What an incon- 
gruity! The God-forgetting, Christ-neglecting 
plans, ambitions, selfishness, passion of the 
man overtopped by this one foolish act of the 
boy! A more finished travesty of repentance 
for sin can hardly be imagined. He concludes 
that “his heart, though often erring and 
clouded, never consciously lusted after evil. 
He might receive a low seat in paradise, but 
he certainly had done nothing to deserve the 
awful punishment brother Mellowley had de- 
scribed.” He continues: “I can not now re- 
produce all the movements of my mind nor 
follow the devious ways by which I reached 





over I felt languid in body, but immensely 
cheered and strengthened.” How this sin-blind 
neologism drifts into deeper than pagan gloom! 
A moderately-enlightened heathen would feel 
more keenly his moral deficiencies and the need 
of ‘a propitiatory sacrifice. We can see what a 
charm this rendering of religious life must 
have for indolently-imaginative souls, who feel 
life’s needs, but lack the firmness and fiber to 
meet them manfully. Their unhealthful mental 
appetites have been pampered by this dreamy, 
light literature till, in their morbid dreamings, 
they fancy themselves made of finer clay than 
“the common herd.” God’s claims must be 
modified to suit their rare sensibilities. There 
may be a slight misunderstanding between 
them and their Maker. They are willing to 
meet him and settle the thing fairly, provided 
he does not insist on meddling with their 
private affairs. His name and attributes have 
a fine, poetic resonance—sound well in poems 
and stories, They are willing to patronize 
him in this way. Jove’s thunderbolts would 
ring as grandly, however, if they were not a 
trifle out of date. But this humbling the 
lordly Ego and calling for mercy, uncondi- 
tional, unmerited—hoped for only through the 
atonement of the Crucified—this is not alto- 
gether according to their taste. 

Our author gives us one stroke of fairness in 
his “conversion” tableaux. The day after 
Godfrey “found peace with God” his relatives 
pricked him slightly with what he regarded 
narrow bigotry. He retorted, “hot with anger.” 
A few days later he “turned white with rage, 
his voice trembling in spite of himself as he 
exclaimed, ‘ Keep your accursed money!’” Con- 
trast these fruits of his “purification” with 
those of Bolty Himpel’s “change.” He has 
given us a not particularly edifying description 
of the Dutch boy’s “getting through” at the 
“anxious seat.” Soon after he says of him, 
“His manner had become exceedingly mild and 
subdued since his conversion. I watched with 
some curiosity to see whether he would still 
recommend his patent medicines in his accus- 
tomed style’”—a few pages back we have an 
amusing description of the German’s salesman- 
lying—“ but even here he was changed. With 
an air of quiet gravity he affirmed, ‘The pills 
is reckoned to be very good. We sell a great 
many, ma’am. Them that cares for their per- 
ishin’ bodies is relieved by ’em.’” 

This latitudinarian, in his would-be religious 
efforts, strikes the grand point of divergence 
between paganism and Christianity. The former 
holds meekness a contemptible puerility; with 


the important result—peace. When it was | the latter it is a crowning virtue. The “Father, 
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forgive them” of Jesus is one of his God- 
utterances, ringing through the dense, pagan 
darkness, all vocal with hisses of hatred and 
mutterings of revenge. 

We now reach the worst part of the book. 
We need not be surprised at its tone when he 
tells us that in the dark, atheistic revolt of his 
soul under this withering agony he felt “even 
at times a grim satisfaction in the thought 
that he was now free from every emotion that 
could attach him to his fellow-beings. He 
saw nothing but selfishness in the world; he 
would be selfish too.” He gives us some clear, 
trenchant sketches of New York life, boarding- 
house people, general society, snobs, literati, 
all done in strong, Rembrandt strokes. He 
meets his ideal of womanly perfection. The 
wooing goes well for a season. Then comes a 
sudden, inexplicable “cut.” Forthwith our hero, 
a diluted, Byronish specimen of the genus, 
would mend matters by plunging into dissipa- 
tion. His character, always any thing but 
strong, now takes a pitiable turn. He goes 
down into the pitchy, misty depths. Young 
people, ladies whose cheeks would crimson at 
the thought of visiting scenes of wild, drunken 
rowdyism, are taken, in this book, night after 
night to a den of debauchery. 

John Godfrey suddenly left his wallowing 
in the mire, hastily washed himself, as a man 
may, and in a few weeks was the affianced 
husband of a beautiful, pure, high-souled heir- 
ess, and the possessor of a large property, 
which the abused Uncle Amos—no hypocrite 
after all—had amassed for him. It seems to 
me he might have spent a few months “ with- 
out the camp” for a decent purification, es- 
pecially as the woman, who was far less weak 
and defiled, was sentenced to a penance of in- 
definite duration. 

The manner of his renovation was certainly 
unique enough. His dissipation had driven 
him in disgrace from his boarding-house, 
His money was gone; his clothing shabby. 
“His two shirts, even with the aid of paper 
collars, failed to meet the requirements of 
decency.” He went again to the “Ichneu- 
mon”—the drinking den—to meet the man 
who had duped, fooled, ruined him. This liter- 
ary pirate proposed to use him again in further- 
ing his buccaneering schemes. Godfrey knew 
himself always too weak to resist Brandagee’s 
sorceries; so this time “ he deliberately resolved 
to escape from this self-loathing and this new 
temptation by the intoxication of wine.” While 
his senses were locked under the Circean spell 
he took an objective view of himself, and 
though, as Brandagee phrased it, he was as 





“drunk as a loon,” he passed through a re- 
demptive process. The outer manifestation of 
this was a preternatural ear-sharpening, which 
enabled him to detect upon the sidewalk a 
footfall, the step of a man whom he had not 
known for years—a stout, rough, sometimes 
profane stone-mason, who was to be the agent 
of his regeneration. Godfrey sprang from the 
den, followed the footsteps, and was saved. 
Moral: Let the young man who has reached 
the self-desperate point in the whirlpool of dis- 
sipation get as “drunk as a loon” as a means 
of salvation. 

People who are sufficiently vigilant may 
traverse unharmed the Pontine marshes when 
the air is laden with the death malaria; but I 
think few of the young and unsuspecting can 
go through this volume unhurt. And yet I 
find it in Christian homes. I meet this man 
Godfrey at the firesides of the religious. I hear 
his keen sarcasms upon the infirmities of the 
pious; his merry, mocking laugh at their poor 
efforts to advance their Master’s cause. Can 
Christian parents so ignore responsibility as to 
admit such an influence within the circle they 
are set to guard? To be sure, the book is 
finely written; but would you hang in your 
family room a picture embodying a mockery 
of your faith simply because it was the work 
of a master? Would not true, sensible people 
make a bonfire of this gilded sedition rather 
than let it creep into young minds through 
the sympathetic and imaginative—doors they 
oftenest leave ajar? 

God grant that those who hold literary dic- 
tatorship may utter stern, fearless censure, and 
give sharp, decisive warning to the unwary 
treading so carelessly those book by-paths, 
where flower-hidden serpents glide and sting; 
and may men of genius learn that Christ’s 
claims and his Church are not to be trifled 


with! 
—_—>——— 


A PERFECTLY just and sound mind is a rare 
and invaluable gift. But it is still more un- 
usual to see such a mind unbiased in all its 
actings. God has given this soundness of mind 
but to few, and a very small number of these 
few escape the bias of some predilection per- 
haps habitually operating; and none are at all 
times perfectly free. An exquisite watch went 
irregularly, though no defect could be discov- 
ered in it. At last it was found that the 
balance wheel had been near a magnet, and 
here was all the mischief. If the soundest 
mind be magnetized by any predilection it 
must act irregularly.—Cecw. 
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KLOPSTOCK. 





BY REV. M. J. CRAMER, A. M. 





REDERIC GOTTLIEB KLOPSTOCK was 
born July 2, 1724, in Quedlinburg, a Prus- 
sian city. He was the oldest of eleven chil- 
dren. His father was for some time magistrate 
of Quedlinburg, and afterward leased the Prus- 
sian bailiwick, Friedburg. Here young Klop- 


stock, though under a private tutor, did not | 


apply himself to hard study, but by his out-of- 
door sports of running, wrestling, climbing, 
hunting, skating laid the foundation for his 
predilection for gymnastic exercises which he 
so fondly practiced through his subsequent life. 
His father possessed an original and somewhat 
eccentric character; he believed in hobgoblins, 
ghosts, etc.; but with some peculiarities, he pos- 
sessed many virtues and sound common-sense, 
His eccentricities, however, seem to have ex- 
erted no injurious influence upon the intellect- 
ual and religious education of his son. On the 
contrary, his mode of thinking was led by 
parental care into a decidedly-religious channel. 
An interesting account of the early religious 
development of young Klopstock is given by 
A. Cramer, an intimate friend of his, of which 
the following is an extract: “In his father’s 
library were many sermons and ten Bibles, but 
not a single poet. He soon distinguished the 
Bible from all the rest, still more through his 
own taste than on account of his father’s earn- 
est recommendations. He made it his con- 
stant pocket-companion, not merely as a duty, 
but for pleasure. While yet in his childhood 
he was so well acquainted with the phraseology 
of the Hebrew language, and the figurative 
manner of representing things which he found 
in that book, that he used it unknown to him- 
self whenever he would express any thing with 
earnestness. In a walk with his father one 
fine Spring morning before he was fourteen 
years old they had seated themselves under an 
oak-tree while a cool western breeze was fan- 
ning them. His first words were, ‘The oak 
receives us in its broad shadow. Soft airs 
breathe upon us like whispers from the pres- 
ence of God.’ Then again he said, ‘How 
peacefully grows the tender moss here on the 
peaceful earth! The hills lie round about in 
lovely twilight as though newly made and 
blooming like Eden.’ At that time the strong 
representations of inanimate nature, which he 
found in the poetical book of Job and the 
prophets, affected him most deeply, and he 
was often heard, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, repeating whole chapters with a strong 





accent, as a poet would do when reciting his 
own poems. The descriptions were so strongly 
impressed upon his mind that when the things 
themselves came before his eyes he would often 
say they were not new to him, he had already 
seen them in the Psalms and the prophets. 
When he approached to manhood the pathetic 
passages took the same strong hold upon his 
heart, as the glittering and magnificent images 
had before taken hold on his fancy. A promise 
that fallen man should find mercy drew tears 
from his eyes; a trace of the immortality of 
the soul threw him into a transport of grati- 
tude. Religion did not remain a mere specu- 
lation of the brain; it was a clear view of the 
greatness and glory of the Messiah; it was the 
pure feeling of love and grateful adoration. 
From this turn of mind sprang a style of 
writing full of poetry before he had ever seen 
a verse or knew any thing of prosody. He 
was a poet, while neither he nor his father 
suspected it.” 

In his thirteenth year his father took him to 
the gymnasium at his native city. Here he 
spent three years, unknown to fame, attending 
rather to his physical than his mental develop- 
ment. In his old age he remembered with 
peculiar pleasure these happy years, and re- 
quested his friends who traveled through Qued- 
linburg to visit the play-grounds of his youth- 
ful sports, which he used to describe even to the 
minutest circumstance. Even he himself occa- 
sionally visited that sacred spot in later years. 

At the age of sixteen Klopstock was sent to 
college at Schulpforta. “Here,” says he, “I 
applied myself assiduously to the study of 
Latin and Greek, and I still remember how 
frequently I walked up and down my garret 
in the heat of the sun and studied the classics 
in the sweat of my brow.” His introduction 
to the college is thus described by his friend 
Cramer: “Upon entering college his examina- 
tion was arranged. The rector conducted him 
into an apartment, and gave him an exercise 
to write, leaving with him a grammar and a 
lexicon. It was to be completed in three 
hours, and then he was to ring the bell; but 
he rang before the appointed time. The rector 
appeared. ‘Is it finished? said he; then cast 
his eye over it and sent him into the play- 
ground, where the students assembled, as usual, 
to welcome and to ridicule the new-comer. One 
of the elder ones came to him with a scornful 
air and said, ‘K-l-o-p—K-l-o-p-s-t-o-c-k—is 
that your name?’ Upon which his uncommon 
name was immediately echoed and laughed at. 
This displeased him, and, going up to the boy 
with a menacing air and stern look, he an- 
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swered, ‘Yes, my name is Klopstock,* and 
from this time he was never assailed with any 
raillery, particularly as the rector highly praised 
his exercise and gave him the highest place in 
the third class.” 

Early in life his poetical genius manifested 
itself, and the first attempt at versification in 
Latin, Greek, and German he made while at 
college. They were universally admired. Under 
the tuition of able teachers, who sought to 
make their pupils familiar not only with the 
language, but also with the spirit of the ancient 
writers, he acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
classics, learned to appreciate their beauties; 
and, while he followed with rapture the bold 
flights of their original genius, he fed a flame 
within himself which was soon to burst forth 
in full luster. He read few books, but they 
were the choicest; he read with acute discrim- 
ination and unwearied attention. Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Horace were his favorite poets, and, 
considering them models of beauty and artistic 
perfection, he felt a strong impulse to imitate 
them. It was here that he formed the resolu- 
tion, animated by the glow of patriotism, to 
raise the fame of German literature to a level 
with that of England and France by writing 
an epic poem, which till then had not existed 
in the German language. He hesitated long 
in the choice of a subject. He sought for a 
hero in the history of Germany, and had once 
fixed upon the Emperor Henry, surnamed “ The 
Fowler.” But after alternately choosing and 
rejecting, the idea of “The Messiah” suddenly 
entered his mind, and with an enthusiasm 
bordering on inspiration, he at once seized this 
greatest and sublimest of all subjects, compre- 
hending the human and Divine. While yet at 
college he worked out almost the entire plan or 
plot of his great epic poem. Up to this time 
Klopstock had not yet become acquainted with 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Soon afterward, 
however, it became his favorite study. But 
he did not enter upon the execution of his 
plan till, by severe study, he had so far 
mastered his subject that he could cherish a 
hope of reaching his high aim. 

In the Autumn of 1745 Klopstock left the 
college and entered the university at Jena with 
the intention to study theology. Upon leaving 
college he delivered a valedictory address, which 
was so universally admired that several edi- 
tions of it were printed in pamphlet form. We 
at once discover in it the extraordinary man. 
What maturity of judgment and comprehen- 





*The name Klopstock may be translated a striking 
or beating-stick, or cane. 





sive scholarship are exhibited by a youth 
twenty-one years old! At Jena the cavils of 
infidels, the cold reasonings of metaphysicians, 
or the dull disputes of scholastic divines did 
not accord with the poetic turn of his mind. 
He wanted no evidence for the truth of a 
religion which had taken possession of his 
heart. His mind craved better nourishment; 
it dwelt upon sublimer themes. In the stillness 
of his study he wrote out the first three cantos 
of “The Messiah” in prose, for he had not 
yet determined what meter he should choose. 
After hesitating some time he resolved to adopt 
the hexameter in imitation of Homer and 
Virgil—a meter which was supposed to be un- 
attainable in the German language, but which 
he was the first to introduce into German 
poetry, defending it both by example and argu- 
ment. He thus formed by his great epic in 
hexameter a new epoch in German literature. 

In the Spring of 1746 Klopstock, in com- 
pany with Schmidt, a distant relation and an 
intimate friend, went to Leipsic. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Andrew Cramer, 
Adolph Schlegel, Gartner, Gellert, Giseke, Zach- 
aria, etc., some of whom became his warmest 
friends. These young favorites of the muses 
formed a literary society for mutual improve- 
ment and criticism. Some of their essays and 
poems appeared in a literary journal entitled, 
“Bremen Contributions.” Upon the urgent 
requests of his literary friends Klopstock first 
published his three finished cantos of “The 
Messiah” in this journal, as also some of his 
odes written during this period. The conse- 
quences arising therefrom became as important 
and decisive for German literature as for the 
poet’s life. No literary production had created 
such a sensation. Its character was new and 
unprecedented; its gigantic plan, the sublimity 
of its thoughts, the force, dignity, and beauty 
of its style and the antique meter—all con- 
spired to excite wonder and admiration. Who- 
ever did not comprehend the meaning of the 
poet paid homage to the Christian. The inter- 
est manifested for the prosecution of this sub- 
lime work was almost universal, and many 
saw in it the dawn of a new era for German 
poetry. 

But Klopstock, not satisfied with being Ger- 
many’s first epic poet, entered upon a new 
career as a lyric poet; and, in imitation of the 
classic lyrics, he adopted their peculiar meter 
with a boldness which was justified by his suc- 
cess. His lyric odes, written during 1747 and 
1748, breathe sentiments of deep and tender 
friendship and love and a glowing thirst for 
immortality. His erotic poems are perhaps 
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expressive of more delicacy of feeling, tender- 
ness of heart, purity and intensity of love than 
those of any other poet. The beau-ideal of his 
heart was not a mere phantom of his dream- 
ing fancy; a real being floated before his mind, 
and he was soon to be brought near her. 

Klopstock left Leipsic in 1748, and went to 
Langensalza as tutor in a private family. Here 
resided the ideal of his heart—the beautiful 
Fanny, a sister of his friend Schmidt. To her 
he dedicated many of his best odes. He loved 
her with all the purity and ardor of his young 
and noble heart. Day and night he meditated 
how to adorn her brow with the glory of im- 
mortality. But she remained indifferent to 
him. The cause of this may have been his 
extreme modesty in making no direct declara- 
tion of his love, and the opposition her parents 
manifested to a union. This sad disappoint- 
ment, together with severe application to study, 
threw him into a deep melancholy, which for a 
time spread a gloomy coloring over his poetic 
effusions, 

But while Klopstock lived and worked in an 
obscure retreat, his Messiah excited such a 
degree of attention as no other book had then 
awakened in Germany. Friends and enemies, 
admirers and critics appeared on all sides; but 
its success was owing as much to the sacred- 
ness of the subject as to the beauty and sub- 
limity of the poetry. While some ministers 
quoted it from the pulpit, others condemned it 
as @ presumptuous fiction. While the Chris- 
tian readers loved it as a book for cultivating 
devotional feelings, some critics raised a great 
clamor against it on account of its language 
and its novel meter. Still others praised it as 
a work of great literary merit. Bodmer in 
particular, the translator of Milton, and Klop- 
stock’s bosom friend, espoused the cause of the 
German epic bard with enthusiasm, and con- 
tributed much to accelerate the celebrity of the 
poem. Klopstock suffered his friends and 
enemies to write what they pleased; he was 
silent, and followed the bent of his genius. 

In the Summer of 1750, upon an urgent in- 
vitation, he hastened to Switzerland, and re- 
sided with his friend Bodmer, at Zurich. Ad- 
mired by the men and almost worshiped by 
the ladies, he spent some of his happiest days 
there. During the frequent excursions into 
romantic regions he became acquainted with 
the elite of that country. They were charmed 
with the sweet but profound singer of the 
Messiah and the enthusiastic lover of Fanny. 
By reciting some passages from the Messiah he 
could now draw the tears from the ladies’ eyes 
and then win roguishly a kiss from the hand- 





somest and shyest among them. He was sus- 
ceptible of the innocent enjoyments of life— 
enjoyments “not unworthy of the wise, but 
worthy of eternity.” Earnest but vivacious, 
dignified but not cold and stiff, refined but not 
formal, affectionate but not effeminate; thus 
his Swiss friends had learned to know and love 
him, and thus he remained all through life. 
The sublime and enchanting scenery of that 
country, the friendships he formed, and the un- 
corrupted manners of that virtuous people 
would have induced him to settle there for 
‘life, had not an ynexpected circumstance opened 
to him new ei The excellent Danish 
Count Bernstorff, whose keen mind foresaw the 
future glory of the poet, befriended and recom- 
mended him to the favorable consideration of 
King Frederic V, who invited him to Copen- 
hagen on a pension, which set him above pecun- 
iary cares and gave him time to complete the 
Messiah. This offer he accepted, and in the 
Spring of 1751 set out for Denmark by the 
way of Hamburg and Brunswick. 

At Hamburg he became acquainted with 
Meta Maller, a gifted, accomplished, and lovely 
young lady, who corresponded with celebrated 
English and German scholars and poets. The 
first impression which both made upon each 
other was deep and lasting, and a lively cor- 
respondence ensued between them, which ripened 
into a mutual declaration of love. The image 
of the cruel Fanny began to fade from his soul 
in the glow of this new love. His Meta was 
now the consecrated object of his songs. She 
was the occasion of the representation of that 
tender and affectionate love-scene between 
Semida and Cidli in the fourth canto of the 
Messiah, whose equal can scarcely be found in 
modern literature, and without which the 
Messiah would be incomplete. The union of 
these two loving hearts was, however, not con- 
summated as soon as they wished, because 
Meta’s mother opposed it for two years. 

Klopstock, in the mean time, hastened to 
Copenhagen, where he was received with great 
honor. Here he worked with renewed zeal at 
the Messiah and produced some lyrics. The 
year 1752 he spent partly with the king at 
Friedensburg and partly with his Meta at 
Hamburg. He consecrated these months to 
love and the muses. 

At length, on the 10th of June, 1754, Meta 
became his wife, and in the bosom of domestic 
bliss and among his chosen friends he was the 
happiest of men. The charm of his domestic 
life was somewhat interrupted by the death of 
his father—1756—for whom he cherished the 
tenderest filial affection. But the severest 
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stroke was yet to fall upon him. In Novem- 
ber, 1758, his beloved Meta died. He buried 
her in the village of Ottensen, near Hamburg, 
where he often visited her grave with melan- 
choly pleasure. He cherished the remembrance 
of his charming wife to the last moments of 
his life. His grief remained silent. He gave 
no utterance to the sad feelings of his heart in 
any of his odes. The religion of the Messiah 
whom he sang was now his only comfort and 
support. His heart was full of it. He gave 
expression to his fervent religious emotions in 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving. These 
hymns were designed for and afterward intro- 
duced into public worship, and were highly 
appreciated. 

During the following fifteen years Klopstock 
resided alternately in Copenhagen, Baden, and 
Hamburg, where he was universally beloved. 
During this period he completed his great epic, 
The Messiah, a work of twenty-seven years. 
It is stated that on the morning of its comple- 
tion he stood with unusual earnestness in his 
room, his hands folded upon his back, scarcely 
breathing. In a few moments he burst into 
tears, and, seating himself at his writing-table, 
in a few minutes expressed his warmest thanks 
in an ode “To the Redeemer.” 

Klopstock entered now upon another depart- 
ment of poetry; namely, that of tragedy. He 
was greatly successful here. His tragic plays are 
of a Scriptural character. They are “Adam’s 
Death,” “King David,” and “ King Solomon.” 
Another one was commenced, but remained 
unfinished. At this time he also entered upon 
a profounder study of the German language, 
tracing it to its rudimental origin with a view 
to purge it from all foreign elements, to ascer- 
tain its rhythmical strength, and to mold it 
into a perfect medium for poetic representa- 
tion. His industry and success in this depart- 
ment of learning were astonishing, and his 
poetic genius, instead of flagging under these 
prosaic studies, received new inspirations, hav- 
ing their source in his glowing love to God 
and to his native country. Of the fame of the 
latter he was particularly jealous. He con- 
tributed more than any man of his time toward 
its elevation, and as epic and lyric poet he 
stands at the head of German literature. 

- The remaining years of Klopstock’s life afford 
but few interesting events. In the Winter of 
1772, while engaged in his favorite amusement, 
skating, he came very near being drowned by 
the breaking through of the ice. By his own 
presence of mind and the as~istance of a young 
friend he was rescued. It may be proper to 
state here that the happiest season of the year 





for Klopstock was “ when the night air glistens 
on the standing stream.” A moonlight night 
upon the ice was to him a festive night of the 
gods. He was passionately fond of skating till 
the close of his life. In 1791, in his sixty- 
eighth year, he married Johanna von Wen- 
them, a niece of his beloved Meta, and much 
of the happiness of his cheerful old age was 
owing to his union with this lady. 

Klopstock is described as of a serious turn 
of mind, but was, notwithstanding, fond of 
society, and was very lively and agreeable. 
His countenance was extremely pleasing, though 
not remarkably handsome. His eyes were blue, 
full of animation, but chiefly expressive of 
softness, tenderness, and benevolence. His 
voice was uncommonly sweet, and when he 
first addressed a stranger it was in a low, gen- 
tle, entreating tone. Animated with all the 
fire of genius, but always gentle and unassum- 
ing, there was no harshness in his look or 
manner, nor were his extraordinary talents 
marked by any strong lines or remarkable ex- 
pression of countenance, so that where he was 
not known his figure would probably have 
attracted no notice till he entered into con- 
versation. 

Klopstock’s merit as a poet is now univers- 
ally acknowledged by all who are capable of 
forming any judgment on the subject. His 
religious songs breathe the genuine spirit of 
Christianity, zeal in the cause of truth, fervent 
piety, and active benevolence. All is grand, 
sublime, and original. His Messiah has raised 
the fame of his native country in the highest 
department of epic poetry to a level with that 
of any other nation. In Horne’s “Critical 
History of German Poetry and Eloquence,” it 
is observed of Klopstock that there “are three 
equally-excellent traits of character displayed 
in his poems—patriotism, warmth of friend- 
ship, and pure religion. Klopstock: alone had 
the courage to awaken the attention of his 
sleeping countrymen by his noble compositions, 
full of ardor and tenderness, in order that they 
might resume their ancient force and energy, 
and that calm dignity which confides in itself 
and is unwilling to borrow from others. Friend- 
ship and love inspired him with many of his 
finest odes. It is a thought which fills us with 
the most pleasing sensations that this man, 
who must have felt so firm a confidence in 
himself, yet constantly lived on the sentiments 
of friendship, and even had the art of warming 
many cooler hearts with the overflowings of 
his affection. Klopstock’s piety, in its full ex- 
tent, as it influenced both his heart and his 
understanding, may clearly be discovered in 
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his odes entitled, “The Omnipotent,” “The 
Contemplation of God,” “To the Redeemer,” 
etc., and in the plan of the Messiah. When we 
contemplate this last in all its dignity and 
grandeur, and at the same time consider the 
courage which was requisite in order to adopt 
it as the subject of an epic poem, we shall, 
even on this account alone, bestow on Klop- 
stock the title of a “great poet.” 

Klopstock died at Hamburg on the 14th of 
March, 1803, in the eightieth year of his age, 
with a firm hope of eternal life and happiness. 
His strong religious feelings shed a luster on 
his last moments, when he displayed a noble 
example of what he had so often sung in his 
divine poems. He preserved his gentle anima- 
tion, his fervent piety, and the admirable unity 
of his mind till the close of life. He spoke of 
death with the most cheerful composure. The 
pleasing images of immortality sung by his 
own lofty muse recurred to his mind in the 
moment of trial, and whispered comfort to his 
spirit as it fled. His strength was gradually 
failing in the Winter of 1802, but he was still 
pleased with the visits of his friends. He fre- 
quently read his Messiah; “but think not,” 
said he once to a friend, “that I now read it 
as a poet; I only occupy myself with the ideas 
it contains.” To the last he loved to speak of 
his Meta, and pleased himself with planting 
white lilies on her grave, because he thought 
the lily was the most exalted of flowers, and 
she was the most exalted of women. 

In the last weeks of his life he secluded 
himself entirely, even from those who were 
most dear to him. He sent them many kind 
messages, but declined seeing them. Tranquil- 
lity of mind, resignation to the will of God, 
warm emotions of gratitude for the happiness 
he had enjoyed in life, gentle endurance of the 
pains of death, a bright prospect of a glorious 
future and a holier destiny—these were now 
his experiences. In the twelfth canto of the 
Messiah he has sung the happy close of a vic- 
torious life with unparalleled grandeur of de- 
scription. Such Christian triumph attended 
him in the hard struggles of dissolution. In 
the last and severest conflict he raised himself 
in his bed, folded his hands, and with uplifted 
eyes pronounced the sacred words so finely 
illustrated in one of his odes, ‘Can a woman 
forget her child that she should not have pity 
on the fruit of her womb? Yes, she may for- 
get it, but I will not forget thee.” The strug- 
gle was now over; he fell into a gentle slumber 
and awoke no more. A solemn funeral, such as 
Germany had never witnessed for any man of 
letters before, honored the venerable remains 





of Klopstock. It is stated that on the morn- 
ing of his burial above seventy coaches assem- 
bled before the house of the deceased. This 
respectable train consisted of the diplomatic 
corps resident in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
foreign generals, literati, the members of the 
Senate, the ministers of the various Churches, 
professors, and teachers, and merchants, etc., 
and following this train was a foot-procession 
of over fifty thousand persons. This vast pro- 
cession, following the open hearse drawn by 
four horses, marched slowly to Altona, a few 
miles from Hamburg, where they were joined 
by another train of forty-five coaches and an 
escort of cavalry and infantry. Between the 
marshals superintending the procession went 
three young ladies dressed in white, crowned 
with oak-leaves and white roses, and carrying 
wreaths of roses, myrtle, and laurel. The pro- 
cession passed through the principal streets of 
Altona to the graveyard of the village Otten- 
sen. The guards by whom the procession 
passed in both towns paid military honors, and 
the ships in the harbor had mourning flags. 
When the procession arrived at the graveyard 
where it was received by music of wind instru- 
ments muffled, the coffin was carried into the 
church and placed before the altar. The noble 
poem of the Messiah was laid on the coffin; a 
young man stepped forward and covered the 
open book with a laurel crown, while the three 
young ladies laid theirs on the bier. Then 
began the musical celebration, performed by 
over one hundred musicians, together with 
many female singers from different families of 
Hamburg. Stanzas and choruses from Klop- 
stock’s paraphrase of the Pater-Noster and 
from Mozart’s mourning cantata resounded 
through the spacious church and added a 
melting solemnity to the scene. During a 
pause in the music Dr. Meyer took the book 
from the coffin and read from the twelfth canto 
of the Messiah the description of the death of 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, words of transcend- 
ent beauty and exalted thoughts of religion 
and immortality. Then burst forth the chorus, 
“ Arise, verily thou shalt arise!” during which 
the coffin was carried to the grave and let 
down into the bosom of the earth, there, by 
the side of his Meta and his child, to rest till 
the morning of the resurrection. Thus lived, 
worked, and died Frederic Gottlieb Klopstock, 
Germany’s great poet. 


—_—_- 


No man is £0 insignificant as to be sure that 
his example can do no hurt.—Clarendon. 
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BY MRS. FRANK LELAND. 





In yonder mansion grand and fair 

A maiden kneeleth, bowed in prayer; 
Few sorrows ever dimmed her eye, 

Or pains e’er caused her heart a sigh. 
The name of want she has not known, 
So bright for her has sunlight shone. 
80 gifted, beautiful, and mild, 

No one could wrong the favored child, 
Hence she forgiveness scarce had felt; 
Near her temptations seldom dwelt, 
Her days had little to regret, 

For ills did not her way beset. 

It was not much for her to kneel 

And make this sulemn, sweet appeal: 
Qur Father, who in heaven art, 

Thy name be holy in my heart; 

Thy kingdom come, and make us blest, 
From north to south, from east to west. 
Awhile she paused ere this she prayed: 
Thy will be done, thy law obeyed; 

Tn earth as thou in heaven each hour 
Bring'st souls to glory in thy power. 
Give us this day our daily bread, 

And may we know by thee we're fed. 
Deal thou with us as we have dealt 
Forgiveness for the wrongs we 've felt, 
From all that tempts, O lead us far, 
All evil from our souls debar; 

For thine is kingdom, power, and might, 
Thy glory universal light. 


Hard by yon mansion grand and fair 
Another maiden kneels in prayer. 
Her form is full of youthful grace, 
And heaven lingers in her face. 

She has no father save the Lord, 

Sin’s offspring she that thing abhorred. 
Her infant years had been accursed 
With daily sounds of sin rehearsed. 
She knew no law, save her desires, 
No way of right that God requires. 
Whene’er her wants were unsupplied 
She knew no other earthly guide, 

So took whate’er her will made right— 
She had not yet been shown the light; 
And for the wrongs she hourly knew 
Revenge sprang up and quickly grew. 
Temptations courted she each day 

By yielding to their powerful sway. 
The evils that beset her hung 

In ev’ry path, on ev'ry tongue. 

But when the days had been fulfilled, 
Of waiting that the Lord had willed, 





He sent an angel to alarm, 
To turn her feet from further harm. 
She thanked the Father day and night 
That he had stooped her path to light; 
But O, with all her wrongful ways, 
She scarce could heavenward keep her gaze. 
Heart-searching, tearful did she kneel 
To make this solemn sweet appeal: 

* Our Father, if I thus may know 
The love that sought a child so, low; 
O, holy bs thy wondrous name 
Who plucked me from a path of shame! 
O, spread abroad through all the earth 
The kingdom of celestial birth! 
Teach me, O Lord, the perfect task; 
To know no will but thine, I ask. 
Help me my daily bread to seek 
In paths that will thy smiles bespeak; 
And teach me, Lord, that I may learn 
Forgiveness for the wrongs that burn; 
And taught by thee when thus I live, 
Forgive my sins as I forgive. 
Temptations put from ev'ry way 
Wherein my feet may learn to stray; 
And be thou ‘round me in thy love 
When evil passions in me mova 
To thee, O gracious, loving Lord, 
Power, kingdom, glory we accord. 


O’er that the guardian angels smiled, 
And claimed her for the Savior's child; 


O’er this all angels sing in heaven, 
For she had much to be forgiven. 


—— 


TIRED. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





Snot out the world, I am weary, aweary, 
Drop down the curtains and close the blinds; 
I would be still awhile, carefully, carefully, 
Life hath its fitfulness, earth has its winds. 


O, to forget it all, just for an hour or two; 
Say to the robin that sings in the pine, 

Little green eggs have no need of her melody, 
Silence is safer for her nest and mine. 


I am so glad that the flowers in their blossoming, 
Crocus, and jonquil, and phlox by the score, 

Have the same blessed smile for patrician and peasant, 
The same cup of sweets for the rich and the poor. 


O, to forget it all, just for an hour or two, 
Cares, and crosses, and longings for home; 

To forget and to dream, perchance dream of the beauty, 
And freshness, and fullness life bringeth to some, 


Shut out the world, I am weary, aweary, 
Drop down the curtains and close the blindss 
Leave me in solitude just for an hour or two, 
God in his mercy will temper the winds, 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR LAKE REGION. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 





CHAPTER X. 

THE OLD BROWN HOUSE. 
GLANCE along the hill-sides and down 
the valleys reveals to us, scattered here 
and there, the yet lingering dwellings of the 
old inhabitants. Over them all, to my eye, 
lies a heavy shadow. They are not desolate, 
but more crowded than of old, with every 
room full of noisy life, yet they belong to my 
past, and the careless tread and boisterous 
laugh seem like desecration. Those who were 
born and grew up beneath the roof-tree are all 
gone, and strangers sit down under the shade 
of the old trees without a thought of the hands 

which so long ago planted them. 

Some of these old houses are scarcely habit- 
able, others are better preserved, though the 
missing window-panes or the puttied cracks of 
the glass that remains foreshadow the coming 
ruin, 

There is no tenant in the old brown house 
where my grandfather lived and died, where his 
children were reared, and where his noisy grand- 
children came with their sports and schemes, 
sure of loving encouragement in them all. Old 
age has a closer sympathy with childhood than 
with mature life. It has patience with its 
capricious foibles, an interest in its most un- 
reasonable gratifications. Every child under- 
stands this if he is not so poor as to have no 
grandparents. The mere babe will tottle by its 
mother to its grandmamma’s arms if it has a 
wish to express of questionable utility. The 
mother who disciplined her own children per- 
fectly is blind to the grandchild’s dimpled hand 
which ravages her sugar-bowl. And so it gen- 
erally is true that there is no place so inviting, 
so every way attractive to the young as the 
old-fashioned homes of their grandparents. 

I am glad that my grandfather’s old house is 
uninhabited. I can go over it and recall the 
past without observation. The somber, ancient 
furniture has been removed, but I know where 
the high-backed chairs and long tables used to 
stand against the wall, and just how the round 
light-stand with its three carved legs and its 
furnishing of Bible, Psalm-book, almanac, news- 
paper, and spectacles filled up the warm corner 
by the south window. 

The window-seats, so deep and large that 
half a dozen flaxen-headed urchins used to 
crowd into one for an evening hour’s story- 
telling or riddle-guessing, are as pleasant as ever. 
Childhood comes back, all the eventful inter- 





vening years vanish at once as we sit down in 
the familiar place. Ah, why did those dear, 
cozy window-seats go out of fashion? There 
has been no substitute for them furnished by 
modern improvements. 

Children are now cheated out of half the 
‘pleasures which legitimately belong to early 
life. What they are going to do for childish 
memories when they come to middle life no 
one pretends to say. It will be dreary to look 
back upon a silent, barren wilderness where 
there should have been fresh, immortal flowers 
and glad, spontaneous music. 

Croaking is but a poor business at best. It 
does not pay even when it deals in truth; but, 


sitting in this dear old house, the mind and | 
heart too will go back to the days when cAil- | 


dren were possible, before miniature men and 
women in the nursery were thought desirable, 
when the occasional bold utterances of a pre- 
cocious youngster were overlooked as harmless 
impertinences instead of being printed. 

The maturity of modern babies would have 
been thought a decided inconvenience by those 
who believed with King Solomon in the occa- 
sional application of the rod. We can imagine 
the picture of insulted dignity and outraged 
honor which a three-year-old urchin would 
now present if corporeal punishment were offered 
to him ever so delicately. 

It was different then. The romps, and plays, 
and roguish tricks of youth were wholesomely 
flavored by discipline, and the grateful, ting- 
ling remembrance of its efficacy in restoring 
good temper is not the least precious of our 
memories. We escaped a world of trouble by 
being born before the restraints of embroidery 
and ruffling or the wearing of long hair in hot, 
twisted divisions, so as to imitate natural ring- 
lets, were tolerated. Is it not a pitiful sight 
to behold a well-disposed child, that would be 
natural if it could, obliged all through the dog- 
days to sport those uncomfortable, meager 
proxies for curls without an idea of why it 
suffers? 

O, the sweet, glad freedom of old-fashioned 
childhood! It is worth living over. It went 
out with the old window-seats. No one knows 
the name of the bold reformer who first at- 
tempted to improve upon the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the Almighty so as to omit childhood 
from human life, but he was not a benefactor 
to his race. 

There are strange things always coming to 
pass. Most wonderful is the progress of the 
times. But to one whose tired feet halt in 
the rear, whose weary eyes delight in familiar 
scenes, whose aching heart hoards its beautiful 
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memories as golden treasures, the strange acts 
and wise plans of faster people often seem such 
prodigious freaks. 

Diamonds can not buy the fair pictures which 
grace for me every room of the old house, or 
purchase my childish right in the circuitous, 
dark stairway and the thick cobwebs full of 
dead flies which curtain the garret windows. 
The doors of the quaint little cupboards stand 
half open. The dainty china cups and saucers, 
small enough for a play-house now, and the 
bright teapot and silver spoons are all removed, 
but in my mind I range them upon the narrow 
shelves in the old order and overlook the 
empty space. 

There is no portrait of my grandfather as I 
remember him. He was eighty-four years old 
when he died, but his teeth were white and 
even, and his black hair flowed over his neck 
like a girl’s. I used to think he was the hand- 
somest old man in the world.. Well he might 
be, for personal beauty has found no place 
among his descendants, and there is less and 
less prospect of it as the generations succeed 
each other. 

All the children in the region knew and 
loved the fine old man. He was never happier 
than when surrounded by a noisy group of 
them, each good-humoredly contending for the 
privilege of ransacking his capacious pockets 
and bringing to light the rosy-cheeked apples 
and stray pennies which were always stored 
there for the encouragement of those young 
pickpockets. In the Summer evenings he would 
sit in his great arm-chair by the open door 
and watch our frolics upon the green grass or 
our tumbles among the new-made hay. Ata 
little distance was the family tomb. “A pleas- 
ant, quiet spot to rest in,” the old man said. 
He is sleeping there now, and I, sitting in the 
old door-way, repeat the words heartily which 
sounded so gloomy and strange then. “Yes, 
a pleasant, quiet spot to rest in.” It is easy 
to understand now how one who is tired of 
the battle of life may hopefully anticipate its 
close while cheerfully enduring its crosses. 

As I dreamily note the unaltered features in 
the prospect, what figure is it that comes flit- 
ting out of the past and trips softly up the 
sloping path by the old well-curb? Delicate in 
form, graceful in motion, fragile as a reed in 
appearance till you behold the might of un- 
selfish love which brightens her face, beautiful 
with the immortal grace of spiritual loveliness, 
never growing older, but cherishing as a sacred 
trust from God the freshness and sympathy 
of the heart. It is my mother. It is six years 
since she left us, since she was born to eternal 





life in the home of the angels. A solitary 
whippowil comes and sings on the flat rock 
close by. Not the real bird who used to sad- 
den us with its monotone, but a bird from the 
shadowy land where the past is garnered. A 
kitten playfully mounts to the top of the long 
well-sweep; a host of dead old tabbies come 
trooping back to displace her. A black cow 
pauses to crop the rank grass by the gate. 
She is no relation to the old black cow who 
used to chase us down the long lane to the 
distant pasture. That cross old cow! She 
managed to make her mark in the world so as 
to secure a remembrance. Her docile compeers 
are forgotten. No one can tell whether they 
gave good milk or poor, or even whether a 
post-mortem examination pronounced their 
beef eatable, but that crabbed, selfish, diso- 
bliging old black cow, with every variety of 
hooking and kicking powers fully developed, 
gave the richest of milk in bountiful profusion, 
and furnished the dairy’s pride of golden 
butter. 

O, for some spell to put npon the old brown 
house and its surroundings—some power to 
hinder their certain decay! There is moss on 
the roof and on the lilac-trees, and the un- 
trained roses are dying out by the door. The 
swallows build their nests and rear their 
young in the wide chimney as of old, and as I 
sit down on the dark-red settle by the hearth 
and listen to their homely chirping, the old 
home place is no longer empty. Every room 
is thronged. The faces so tenderly beloved 
smile on me again; the hushed voices of the 
buried years are no longer silent. 

From the window I glance down the wide 
meadow-land. Beyond is the wood—rich groves 
of pine, and maple, and &sh, full of labyrinth- 
ine paths, and gray rocks, and bright open- 
ings. Across the meadow gurgles a cool spring 
of clear water. I have lived to know that the 
green stones at the bottom are not emeralds. 
There is nothing striking in the view. Taken 
as a whole, it would be a tame landscape to 
the indifferent eye, but it is holy ground to 
me, changed as much of it is. 

It is pleasant to look upward where there is 
no change. The blue skies do not grow old, 
and the stars are as bright to us as they were 
to Adam and Eve in Paradise. The sun and 
moon pursue their steady course across the 
heavens just as they did then. The various 
convulsions of nature and the art of man have 
united to change the configuration of the earth, 
but the heavens remain, and to all generations 
declare the glory of God and show forth his 
handiwork. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WITCHES. 


Like every other part of New England, our 
“lake region” has its historic ghosts and 
legends of veritable witches. The latter mar- 
vels have not yet wholly lapsed into the past, 
though witchcraft must have either gone out of 
fashion or changed its aspect in most places. 
There are persons yet living along the outskirts 
of modern society who have had enough trouble 
with the old-time witches to satisfy a regiment 
af unbelievers. 

Over by Haurlbut’s Hollow, just beyond 
that gigantic black rock which poises itself 
over the road and threatens destruction to the 
traveler, is an old farm-house which seems to 
have been a favorite theater for witch opera- 
tions. It stands back from the road in a 
narrow green dell, through which runs a small 
spring of clear water, O, so deliciously cool in 
the sultry Summer days. Every youngster 
who goes huckleberrying in August in the 
pastures beyond knows the way to that spring, 
and knows, too, the kindly old lady who sallies 
forth from the house with a pitcher of molasses 
to sweeten the limpid beverage and “keep it 
from hurting the children.” There are very 
few boys and girls who do not relish the im- 
proved beverage. 

This old lady can tell us about the witches 
if any body can. She early learned to meas- 
ure her cunning with theirs, and also the best 
way to manage those who could not be got rid 
of. She has had her hands “about full of busi- 
ness” a good many times, but like a true 
warrior she likes to fight her battles over 
again. She attributes her unvarying success 
in dealing with witches to her courage. She 
is still a fearless-looking person, and might be 
taken for a witch herself if we did not know 
better. Let me describe her. A little, dried- 
up, wiry old woman, as spry as a girl, though 
she must be very old. I think she can not 
weigh more than eighty pounds. Her short, 
scant skirt and blue sack cling closely to her 
petite figure, and make her look much smaller 
than she would if she were dressed like other 
old women. Her hair is gray, and she wears 
over it a high-crowned, wide-bordered, muslin 
cap, starched stiffly, and standing up like a tall 
helmet. Thus queerly toupeed, her tiny, pinched 
face, with the long, hooked nose and peaked 
chin nearly meeting over the toothless mouth, 
presents a ludicrous picture as to size and gen- 
eral outline. 

The only large thing about her is her voice. 
It is loud and full, and rings out with a mas- 





culine power which startles you, coming as it 
does from so spirituelle a subject. She is very 
sociable. She will talk and laugh with herself 
by the hour rather than be silent. All her 
thinking is done with her tongue at the full 
wag. I have seen persons in various places 
who resembled her in this respect, though they 
belong to the present, while she just lingers to 
represent the past. The style of mind is the 
same, and the thinking of about the same 
quality. 

There is nothing about the old lady more 
interesting than her unquestioning faith in 
ghosts and witches. Witches take the pre- 
cedence. That is natural. You can’t mix up 
ghosts with the every-day affairs of life as you 
can witches. They are a different order of 
beings, with more dignity, more exclusiveness. 
The old lady has often “hearn tell” about 
ghosts, but she knows about witches, and if a 
person can ’t stand upon their own experience, 
where can they find a foundation? 

“There are people,” she tells us, “ who do n’t 
believe in witches. I hope you are not one 
of them.” 

“I? There have been no witches in our 
neighborhood, you know. I have had no 
means of making up a correct opinion on the 
subject.” 

“Sure enough! I might have known that. 
Perhaps you do n’t care to be convinced.” 

“0, yes; I like to know what to believe.” 

“Well, then, you just sit down in that low 
chair, and I ’ll tell you some things I know. 
Not that chair; take the cushioned one, the 
rocking chair. So you ’ve brought your knit- 
ting. Wait ‘ill I get mine, and we ’ll just set- 
tle down for the evening. We won’t go in 
very deep. It would scare you to death if I 
should tell you some things. But I'll tell you 
about old Marm Fulleston.” 

“The very old lady over to Rocky Lane?” I 
asked her. 

“Yes; do you know her?” 

“No; I only know there is such a person. 
She is a hundred years old.” 

“She was a witch forty years ago; is one 
now for all I know to the contrary; was one 
then at all events. She used to live in the 
other part of this house. Her old man and 
mine were both living then. She had one 
daughter and I two. Both of mine are dead.” 

“Did she live here long?” I asked, for she 
came to a full stop in her narrative and seemed 
to forget it entirely. 

“Who?” 

“Why, Marm Fulleston. You were going 
to tell me about her being a witch.” 
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“So I was, sure enough! Yes, she lived 
here four years. We got on together nicely at 
first, but in the second Summer my butter was 
better than hers and there was more of it, 
though we had the same number of cows. 
Every body praised my butter, and I suppose 
she could not bear it. I took great pains with 
it; I always did with every thing. I never 
thought of putting her out, and I did n’t know 
she was a witch at first.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She bewitched the milk the first thing. It 
would sour and curdle before I could strain it 
into the pans. I had to put witch-wood all 
round the pails and pans to keep it sweet. 
Then she tried the cream in the churn. It 
would turn as sour as vinegar as soon as we 
began to stir it. That made me mad, so I just 
put the shovel and tongs in the fire till they 
were red-hot, and then thrust them suddenly 
into the cream. Ill show you that churn.” 

She opened a dark closet near her and 
brought out a common wooden churn. 

“Look here, see how I burnt the sides and 
bottom. The old witch was glad to leave my 
churn and keep out of it too after that. She 
never troubled it again when I was at home.” 

“Why, how could the hot irons affect her?” 

“Do n’t you know? Well, you are green. 
It was all the same as if I had laid them on 
to her bodily. She kept her bed more ’n a 
week. They pretended ’t was the rheumatics, 
but I saw her girl making up a salve for 
burns. They could n’t cheat me. But I must 
own that I was real sorry, for I did n’t mean 
to hurt her so much.” 

“T suppose you had no further trouble with 
your cream,” 

“Not till late in the Fall. I went then to 
stay a couple of days with Nancy Lake, who 
was dying with consumption. I put the cream 
into the churn before I started, and the girls 
knew how to make up the rolls as well as I 
did. Well, the girls churned and churned 
upon that cream, and the old man he churned; 
they were at it nigh about all the time I was 
gone, but it did n’t change a bit. When I got 
home it looked exactly as it did when I left 
it. As soon as I looked at it I knew what 
ailed it.” 

“Why, how could you tell?” 

“Any body could tell that there was n’t a 
natural state of things in that churn.” 

“Well, what did you do about it?” 

“O, it did n’t bother me a minute. I knew 
just what to do. It won’t do to speak when 
. you are trying to start out a witch; you can 
tree them like a coon, and torment them if you 
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want to punish them, but if you want to get 
rid of them you must hold your tongue. Do 
you see the difference?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“So I said nothing to nobody, but went 
straight up stairs into the garret over the 
back kitchen, where I got two leaves out of an 
old Bible. I put one leaf under the churn and 
laid one on the top, and that butter came in 
five minutes.” 

“Really, there must be something in know- 
ing how to manage,” I said heartily, beginning 
to feel that our late days were rather tame in 
comparison with “lang syne.” 

“Sure enough! But Marm Fulleston was in 
full mettle again. The very next day my old 
man came running into the back room where I 
was shelling beans and told me that the pig 
was bewitched. 

“<The massy!’ says I; ‘what ’Il come next?’ 

“*Don’ know,’ says he; ‘better tend to this 
‘fore any thing more turns up.’ 

“So I called Betsey to shell the beans and 
then follered the old man out to the sty. Sure 
enough! there was the pig whirling round and 
round on the very tip of his nose, with his 
hind legs a cutting through the air like a set 
of yarn swifts. I wish you could have seen 
it.” 

“Yes, it would have been a curious sight. 
Did n’t you think of the Scripture swine. that 
the devils entered into?” 

“No; there was n’t any time to think of 
any thing. There’s no use in thinking when 
you ’re dealing with witches if there ever js. 
You ’ve got to do something first.” 

“Yes. Tell me what you did. I should 
have been at a loss how to manage.” 

“J was n't. I went back into the kitchen 
without speaking a word and got a brimming 
ladle full of biling water and threw it straight 
into that pig’s face. That brought his heels 
down and his head up pretty lively.” 

“Did n’t it scald him badly?” 

“The pig? Of course not. But old mother 
Fulleston’s face was blistered all over. It 
shows the scar now. I never see such a burn 
afore. She made believe she 'd got the erysipe- 
las, and old Doctor Brown actilly came and 
doctored her for erysipelas, but I knew better 
all the time. Have a pinch of snuff?” 

“No, I never take it. Thank you all the 
same. I think that ma’am Fulleston must 
have been cured of meddling with your affairs 
after that.” 

“Well, she was a little shy for some time, 
only if I left home she would bother the girls. 
You see a witch is a witch. The root of the 
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matter is in ’em, and it will work out. It 
ain’t like a sickness that one gets well of or 
dies of. It goes by fits and starts just as it 
géts a chance, and it keeps ye alive if ye try 
to govern it. Of course I could n’t always 
stay at home to watch the house, and the girls 
were just like young chickens. The old man 
was good enough in his way, but the massy! 
he was no match for witches. So we had to 
warn them to leave, and they moved over to 
Rocky Lane.” 

“ Where she lives now?” I asked. 

“Yes; they bought the place.” 

“TI suppose you have had no trouble since. 
No trouble with witches, I mean.” 

“Plenty of it, but no remarkable trouble 
with her; that is, after the first few weeks. 
She gave us up then, I suppose. But the next 
Sunday when we were coming home from 
meeting the horse stopped right before her 
door and would not stir for an hour. We were 
in an open wagon, and it rained as hard as: it 
could pour. I would not go into her house at 
any rate, and there was no other within half a 
mile. So we sat still in our best clothes and 
soaked and soaked till it stopped raining, and 
then the horse went home without any diffi- 
culty. Ever since that we ’ve put witch- 
wood in the harness.” 

“I should like to see some witch-wood. 
What is it like?” 

“That ’s witch-wood on the top of the set- 
tle. There ’s some on that nail over the shelf 
and on the looking-glass behind you. But it’s 
dried up so that you can’t tell how it looks 
green. It loses its power when it dries up. 
There ain’t much virtue in them twigs, though 
they ’re better ’n nothing.” 

“Does ma’am Fulleston tell fortunes?” 

“No; bless you, child, she ’d never own she 
was a witch at all. She ’ll die likely with some 
such lie in her mouth. But nobody ever saw 
her inside a church or any where among Chris- 
tians. She used to read her Bible a good deal; 
it was easy enough to guess what for. Then 
she was everlastingly in the woods a gathering 
herbs and roots and stewing them down into 
salves, and sirups, and all sorts of medicines. 
Folks called her odd. Odd! I guess she 
was. Half the neighbors would send for her 
sooner than a doctor if they were sick, and I 
suppose she ’witched them all, for they all 
stood up for her. I don’t suppose there were 
ever a dozen people in our town who believed 
she was a witch. There was no use in telling 
them. If I tried to convince them they ’d 
turn as cool as cucumbers, and keep away 
from me instead of her. But what I know I 





know. A fact is a fact any day. You can’t 
get away from that.” 

“That is true. You spoke of the old wo- 
man’s daughter; what became of her?” 

“She ’s married long ago; married into a 
first-rate family, too. She was a sweet, pretty 
girl, not at all witchey like her mother. Her 
husband has been to the Legislater twice. He 
is one of the select men now.” 

“ Where do they live?” 

“Over with the old woman. They ’ve got a 
fine place of their own, but she stuck to her 
old home, so they shut up their house and 
came to Rocky Lane. Their children are off 
at school, and they ’ll stay, likely, while her 
old motker lives.” 

“Do you visit them?” I asked with some 
curiosity. 

“No; but between you and me,” said the 
old lady, hitching her chair nearer to mine and 
nipping a fresh pinch of snuff, “between you 
and me I should really enjoy going over there 
sometime if it were not for this witch business. 
But when you know a thing you know it,” 
she added, shutting her box positively, “and 
there ’s no such thing as getting rid of it. A 
chair is a chair, say what you will; and facts 
are facts, sure enough!” 


_—— 


THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 





BY ELLEN E. MACK. 





THE sky was blue, the earth was fair, 
Odors of flow’rets filled the air, 

And sunshine rested every-where; 

Glad song-birds warbled from each tree, 
And life was bright with hope to me. 


I sat and watched one’s coming feet 
Whom all my soul went out to greet, 
With love’s great inspiration sweet; 
But to that beauteous Summer spot 
And my heart's welcome he came not. 


Then disappointment’s snows did fall, 
Dimming the sunshine brightness all, 
O'er my heart’s flowers a saddened pall; 
It was not blackness or despair, 

But made a little Winter there. 


The sky was gray, the earth was white, 
Enrobed for her long Winter's night, 

On trees and flowers had passed a blight. 
With calm and meditative eye 

I sat and gazed on field and sky. 


He came. A light flushed in my soul 
Instant and glad beyond control; 

"Neath his dear smile my faith grew whole, 
My life sprung up with all sweet bloom; 
The Summer of my heart had come. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT 80ME MEN OF LETTERS. 





BY JANUARY SEARLE. 





HILIP JAMES BAILEY, who wrote the 

“ Festus,” does n’t look like a man of that 
sort. One could fancy him doing the “ pretty” 
to a pretty girl in the drawing-room, or even 
leading off a dance with her, but as for writ- 
ing the poem which came well-nigh to be the 
best in passion, power, interest, and mystery 
since the Book of Job, nobody would ever 
have thought of such a thing. He is, or 
rather was some ten years ago, in appearance 
quite a lady’s man, exceedingly good-looking, 
to my taste, with a little dash of dandyism in 
his dress, although quite natural and unaffected 
in his manners—just the kind of man whom 
you would expect to meet on Broadway, be- 
tween the hours of three and four in the after- 
noon, I do not mean by this to insinuate that 
he belongs to the codfish society, or that he 
assumes any of its airs and fine ways. He is 
a genuine English gentleman, who dresses ac- 
cording to his taste and station, always well 
and neatly, and never out of the fashion. 

I was very curious before I knew him to see 
what kind of a physique this “Festus” pre- 
sented, and what was the general rig of him. 
Poets are not usually the best made or hand- 
somest men in the world, nor are they much 
given to purple and fine linen. And yet from 
the whole tenor of his book, his rich pictures of 
society, his gorgeous women, his coy and bash- 
ful, his bold and beautiful girls, his mighty wine 
banquets and the like, one’s mind refuses to en- 
tertain the idea that he is after all a mere 
dreaming Barmacide, and that these splendid 
visions are but the conjurings of his imagina- 
tion. With me the poet and the poem are not 
the ego and the non-ego, but the ego all out; 
they are identical and inseparable. 

I pictured Mr. Bailey, therefore, as precisely 
the personage which he has represented Festus 
to be, ranging in the vast gamut of his intel- 
lectual and moral relations from earth to heaven, 
from heaven to earth; a publican and sinner as 
well as a saint-speculative; a gay, laughing 
lover of fair women and good wine; a hard 
hitter also, as with the hammer of Thor upon 
the brain of the dreadful Sphynx, who keeps 
the secrets of the universe, and not many men 
have tried more strenuously to knock some of 
those secrets out of her infrangible granite- 
head than this same Master Bailey through his 
big medicine-man, Festus. I like to think of 
the man who wrote that book. His spirit 
possessed me like a demon, and it was natural 





that I should project for him a sort of person- 
ality, and predicate his social status from his 
writings. 

I was not far wrong in any of my conjec- 
tures, with this exception, that Mr. Bailey the 
citizen is the most reticent of gentlemen in 
private life, or at all events in drawing-rooms, 
and my thought of him was that I should 
rarely find a better talker with a more insinu- 
ating manner. I fancied also that he would 
run after all the pretty women, and that they 
would gladly run after him—a_ passionate, 
magnetic fellow, with love enough in his heart 
to justify him in keeping a harem. How could 
I, being learned in Festus, think otherwise? 
Who does not remember those blue-eyed, hazel- 
eyed, black-eyed girls, his various lady-loves, 
and the undying faith he swore to every one of 
them, meaning what he said, very absolutely, 
at the time? Who does not remember, also, 
the fine love-lyrics and wine-songs which crowd 
his convivial pages and make merry and glori- 
ous the glittering processions of his banquet- 
scenes? All these things would seem to go to 
prove that Mr. Bailey was rather a dangerous 
young gentleman, and that it would be quite 
as well to keep the girls out of his way. 

Nothing of the sort. A more harmless poet 
has rarely struck the lyre of the passions. He 
is as modest as a maiden. One would never 
pick him out of a number of people as any 
body at all remarkable, and no one would or 
could imagine that he wrote the marvelous 
panorama of pictures which goes by the name 
of Festus. 

In company he has very little to say for 
himself, or if he has he locks it up in the 
silences of his own soul. He is very tolerant 
and complaisant, a ready and willing listener, 
but a talker not at all. In this respect how 
different is he from Coleridge or Thomas Car- 
lyle! These two men were the grandest speak- 
ers the world has probably ever listened to 
since the morning stars sang together over the 
birth of the creation. A rather big figure of 
speech, perhaps, but true, as I believe, never- 
theless. Coleridge is no more with us, and the 
“old man eloquent” will never more be heard 
in our midst. But those who remember him, 
those who had the rare felicity of hearing his 
mighty monologue, will never forget to what 
splendid uses our noble English tongue can be 
put. It is said that there never was any thing 
like Coleridge’s talk, that it was better than 
books, music, or painting; the most expressive 
utterances ever made vocal by the faculties of 
man. An ancient friend of mine, s person of 
fine culture and scholarship—one, too, who has 
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devoted the best part of a long life to the 
study of theology, theosophy, religion, and 
metaphysics, and all the rest of the tribe—was 
an intimate of Coleridge, and saw and heard a 
good deal of him while he was living with the 
Gilmans. He speaks of his talk as if it were 
a grand orchestra of instruments, each instru- 
ment distinct and individual, doing the work 
proper to its organism, but all of them, in due 
turn and season, rolling out their eloquent 
music in such volumes of sublime power and 
pathos as literally to enchant his auditors. 
And yet, if other reports speak truly of him, 
he was far from being an even speaker. It is 
hard to suppose that he could consciously 
utter any thing that could be construed into 
inanity and nonsense; and yet I have no doubt 
that this was a frequent practice of his, not 
sanctioned by his intellect, but forced upon 
him by the evi/ drug which was the scourge of 
his life. Coleridge was an opium-eater; per- 
haps, with the exception of De Quincey, the 
greatest opium-eater who has ever distinguished 
himself in letters. I am not sure that I ought 
to except even De Quincey, for it is certain that 
Coleridge did at one time drink opium as a 
gentleman drinks his port after dinner, and De 
Quincey could do no more than that, unless he 
drank it as a kind of bitters before dinner. I 
believe Coleridge has left no record behind him 
of the actual quantity which he took at any 
given time in these abominable debauches. 
But De Quincey tells us, with the terrible 
veracity and earnestness of one escaped out of 
hell, that for three years he consumed the enor- 
mous quantity of eight thousand drops of laud- 
anum a day. 

Now, one would think that any man’s in- 
tellect would naturally enough be subjugated 
by the potency of this awful drug exhibited 
upon a scale so vast as this; and, indeed, De 
Quincey calls this period of his life an “ Iliad 
of woes.” One may have too much of a good 
thing; nature abhors licentiousness, and makes 
every man pay for his transgressions. So the 
inanities charged against the discourse of Cole- 
ridge on certain occasions were, without doubt, 
the evil brood engendered in his mind by the 
ravishments of opium during some of these 
debauches. For it must be remembered that 
the supernatural lights and shadows. which 
flashed across his mighty soliloquies, nay, the 
very pith and marrow of them, and the power, 
also, which inspired him to pour out his soul 
in such continuous floods of eloquence were, 
to a great extent, derivative, and came in all 
their weird splendor from this very drug. 
Coleridge disenchanted from the influence of 





opium was no better than a Constantinople 
loafer of a morning who has not yet swallowed 
his magical drops or bolus. He could do noth- 
ing, and was abandoned of his demon. Not 
that opium adds to or takes from the original 
faculty of a man, but it brings it out with a 
power and coloring which are all its own. 

I think, from all I have heard and read of 
the character of Coleridge’s interminable dis- 
courses as delivered by him in Highgate, that 
I would much prefer the solid eloquence of 
Carlyle. The former was, it is true, a mighty 
dreamer, clothed in a gorgeous robe, as becomes 
a Hierophant; but one could not be always 
listening to a dreamer, however imposing his 
appearance or wonderful his dreams, and his 
long flights into cloud-land, where one must 
follow him, no matter through what vast 
arrays of flaming worlds or over what dread 
and dizzy abyss, if he could get at the drift of 
the vision, could not fail to be wearisome, unless 
to one initiated and a disciple. 

Carlyle tells us in his life of Sterling that he 
had the happiness of being a Coleridge hearer 
on more than one occasion; and, indeed, that 
all the wits and philosophers, with the flower 
of the aristocracy and the clergy to boot, used 
to visit Coleridge while the mania lasted, and 
thought it a great privilege, which it unques- 
tionably was. Carlyle almost wonders now at 
the infatuation which then possessed him, and 
sneers at the “omject” and the “sumject,” 
as Coleridge used to dawdle out his words, pro- 
nouncing them in that manner; but he himn- 
self is not unindebted to Coleridge, whose vast, 
if partially disorganized and broken, mind pro- 
jects itself over the century and makes a 
broad red mark in English literature. 

Coleridge was a born metaphysician as well 
as poet, and the tendency of his mind was to 
first principles, the foundations of life and the 
universe. He had immense plans and schemes 
chalked out on the walls of his most secret 
chambers, which, when executed, would revolu- 
tionize the thinking of the race. But opium 
laid its paralyzing hand upon his intellect and 
stopped its action. His schemes were too long 
for his life. 

Carlyle’s mind lies also open on all sides to 
the Infinite, and his writings are full of pro- 
found religious feeling as well as fine thoughts 
and a noble morality. But it is a very differ- 
ent order of mind to that of Coleridge; it is 
far more objective and practical, laying hold 
of the solid roots of things, and his talk, like 
his writing, is of the rarest quality and aroma, 
muscular, powerful, and often tremendous, like 
the thunder of elephants in the rush of battle. 
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It is alive also, and abounds with picture. 
His voice is musical, although harsh at times, 
because he affects the Scotch drawl and the 
broadest pronunciation. I have heard him in 
various moods, and he gives full play to his 
impulse when he once gets fairly on his high 
horse. At times he will utter in his wrath— 
which is always genuine and not put on—the 
fiercest denunciations of wickedness and weak- 
ness, for he holds to the equality and identity 
of the two words; at others he will be as ten- 
der and gentle as a woman, his voice trembling 
with a strange pathos. 

He is, in the highest meaning of the word, a 
seer, and what he sees you also shall see and 
feel if you have eyes and capacity. One 
naturally gives way in company to the great 
Behemoth. It is so grand to hear him talk 
that the best may well afford to be silent for 
awhile. He does not wantonly monopolize the 
time and conversation, however; and, fierce as 
he occasionally is, so far as the argument and 
its enforcement are concerned, he also can 
listen. He talks because he is full and must 
talk. It is necessity, not ostentation. 

Mr. Bailey is quite another sort of man. He 
has plenty to say, but can’t say it. Though 
he should die, it won’t come out of him. But 
he is always cheerful, and delights in merry 
and happy scenes. His father was once, and 
may be now, the proprietor of the Nottingham 
Mercury, and he added to this newspaper busi- 
ness the somewhat incongruous one of a dealer 
in wines and spirits. Young Bailey very early 
made his mark. His Festus took all the world 
by surprise, which was hightened when it 
became known that the author was still in his 
teens. He does not appear, from the best 
accounts I could gather, to have written much 
for the newspaper, or to have been identified 
with it in any working capacity. No doubt he 
found the whole business a bore and nuisance; 
he had not yet arrived at the great world 
stand-point of vision with respect to journal- 
ism, nor could he see what immeasurable epics 
were every day, or week, recorded in his 
father’s paper. He was very busy in his way 
with Festus, and the devil, and beautiful wo- 
men, although these two last are not necessa- 
rily connected either as friends or acquaint- 
ances. The wonder-worlds were all his, and 
he poached upon the manors of the gods with- 


out let or penalty. That he brought us new 


and strange tidings from those out-of-the-way 
preserves and localities no one will question 
who has perused the record. I think he has 
written a new apocalypse of the universe. I 
hold, too, that there are some of the finest 





passages of poetry in the language to be found 
in the pages of Festus. No doubt the solilo- 
quies are too long by nineteen-twentieths, and 
perhaps he intends that they shall be his 
revenge upon society, in whose presence he 
could never utter a word. But no sane man 
who valued his time would read them. 

I like also his lyrics. Some of them are 
models of that most difficult art, the lyric art. 
But I thank Heaven he is not perfect, this 
Festus Bailey, but open to grave rebuke, and, 
if one were so minded, to the sharpest criti- 
cism. He abounds in what, for the want of a 
better word, one must call balderdash. And 
he is by no means free from clap-trap and the 
eant of fine writing. But the argument, so 
far as I have been able to make it out, is a 
good specimen of the modern theology. He 
has not got very far in his humanities, and 
can not for the life of him fling from his 
shoulders a certain kind of orthodoxy. 

Mr. Bailey, in common with all thinkers 
then alive in England and elsewhere, was a 
good deal exercised with these revolutionary 
ideas and movements, but I don’t think they 
ever spoiled his digestion or impaired his ex- 
quisite taste for good wine. He seemed to 
think for a long while that he had done his 
share toward righting the religious discords of 
the age by the publishing of Festus; and, in- 
deed, he used to say that so many books com- 
ing from one man’s mind was unjust to aspir- 
ants, that all should have a chance to say their 
say. When he published the second edition 
of Festus it had an immense circulation, and 
he made many additions to it which were not 
amendments. Friends urged him, however, to 
write another book; and, with the success 
of the first before his eyes, and the pro- 
ceeds in his pockets, the temptation was very 
great. But it was not good advice. Festus 
was all he could do, all that lay within his 
faculty; it exhausted him, and had he been 
wise he would henceforth Qave kept off the 
printer and his devil. But at last, after long 
cogitation, he gave us The Angel World, and 
did me the honor to send me some of the 
proof-sheets for examination. It was a comical 
failure. Then he gave us The Mystic, or, at 
least, I believe this was the order of their 
publication. The last named I have not read, 
and do n’t care to read. I prefer to keep my 
idols intact, and would not willingly see them 
defaced or damaged. 


—_ <> ——_ 


Fara is the root of all good works. A root 
that produces nothing is dead.— Wison. 
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MONEY AND THE SPENDING OF IT. 





BY G. M. STEELE. 





OF course, I remember the old receipt for 
cooking a hare, having heard it about once 
a month for the last twenty years. My re- 
marks on the spending of money will be ar- 
ranged after the same logical order. First get 
your money. 

There are three ways of doing this. You 
must either earn it, or beg it, or steal it. You 
may demur that this is not an exhaustive cate- 
gory, as, for instance, when a man buys a lot 
of land “out West” which is afterward found 
to contain a lead mine or some other valuable 
deposit by which he makes a hundred thousand 
dollars. I admit that such exceptional cases 
may occur; but ezceptio regulam probat. Be- 
sides, it is not at all likely that any such 
abnormal incident will happen in your experi- 
ence. If you should further suggest that 
money got by inheritance is by a method out- 
side the three above mentioned, a little reflec- 
tion will convince you that a mode so near 
akin to begging may be properly included 
under that head. The man whose prosperity 
is hereditary is certainly dependent on others 
or his resources; and, though it may come 
without his direct asking, yet the eagerness 
with which it is usually received indicates a 
tacit solicitation all along. A great deal of 
money is made by begging. 

A great deal more is made by stealing. 
This, I know, is regarded as an impolite term, 
and even grates upon certain ears not com- 
monly supposed to be delicate. But it is a 
Scriptural word, and, like the woman who 
called her first-born Beelzebub, I am “ fond of 
Bible names.” That old eighth article of the 
decalogue which is frequently interpreted to 
mean, “Thou shalt keep out of the peniten- 
tiary,” has, in reality, a somewhat larger scope. 
I am afraid it was even designed to discourage 
something more than disreputable fraud. There 
is reason to fear that it will be construed to 
forbid all the little devices by which, taking 
advantage of the weakness, ignorance, or inex- 
perience of others, we enhance our fortunes at 
their expense; that it includes—in which case 
may the Lord have mercy on some of our most 
“enterprising citizens!"—the getting more than 
a fair profit in trade, more than the worth of 
service rendered in public or private employ- 
ment, more than the real usage of money 
loaned, and many other “operations” and 
“arrangements” into which business men some- 
times enter, implying also that a great deal 





of our speeulation is sheer theft, and that 
post-chancery accumulation to the neglect of 
previous pecuniary obligations is equivalent to 
robbery. 

If these things are so—and mind, I am not 
going to risk my popularity and thereby im- 
pair my prospects of doing good by saying 
that they are—the “stealings” in the business 
world, as well as in the United States Govern- 
ment employment, must be considerable. At 
any rate the field is very large, the laborers 
are many, and the pecuniary yield is prodig- 
ious. A great deal of money is made in this 
way; but some do not consider the method 
quite safe. I advise you not to get your 
money thus, not if you can avoid it; if one 
can ’t help it, why, then, one must do the best 
he can. 

Better earn your money. It generally comes 
more slowly by this process, to be sure, but 
somehow it lasts longer and makes itself more 
useful. By the earning of money I do not 
mean merely doing “a day’s work,” or a “job,” 
for which stipulated wages are received. It is 
not solely manual toil to which this term is 
applicable, but every process in which a quid 
pro quo is rendered—always provided that the 
quid is neither stolen nor begged, but comes 
in the “original packages.” In other words, 
a man earns his money when he produces the 
worth of it by physical labor, by skill in handi- 
craft, by inventive genius, by his own wisdom, 
by his ability to make other mg wise, or by 
his genius to create whatever shall elevate the 
.affections, purify and gratify the taste, or 
beautify and beatify human life. 

I know it has been laid down as a maxim 
by some Aunt Mehetabel that “a dollar a day 
is as much as almost any man can earn, though 
an uncommon smart man may come up to a 
dollar and a half.” “A great many men get 
more than that, but they do n’t earn it.” I 
have the highest regard for this old lady’s 
opinion, but for several years I have had some 
doubts as to her plenary inspiration. I am in- 
clined to think that a man may earn money 
otherwise than by the toit of his hands. What- 
ever power he has for benefiting society the 
use of that power is an earning of money in 
proportion to the benefit conferred. Some men 
and women are gifted by nature with, or have 
acquired by expensive culture, rare powers, 
from the exercise of which come results more 
than ordinarily valuable and desirable. Of 
course, the subject of them is worth more to 
society than others. Society ought to pay him 
more. The Creator is no agrarian in the dis- 
tribution of the gifts and offices of life, I do 
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not think that he made any mistake in fur- 
nishing some with more valuable abilities than 
those of their fellows. He intended to do just 
this thing. So he has given to one man the 
inventive genius by which he contrives a labor- 
saving machine, which will perform the work 
of a dozen or a hundred men. He earns what- 
ever the community can afford to pay for such 
an increase of productive power. It may be 
fifty thousand dollars, but the inventor has 
earned it just as much as the ditch-digger 
earns his dollar a day. The old farmer who 
called the skillful and accomplished surgeon to 
amputate the limb of his son was a good deal 
puzzled to make out the propriety of paying 
twenty-five dollars for “a little job that hardly 
took a quarter of an hour.” There is a famil- 
iar old story extant of a rustic youth who, 
on applying to a city dentist, had the rebellious 
molar extracted at a single jerk of the opera- 
tor, but who was amazed at the fee of fifty 
cents for what “took less than a minnit,” when 
on a similar occasion “the old doctor up where 
he came from had worked on him three-quarters 
of an hour, dragged him all round the room, 
let the trons ship off three or four times, burt- 
ing him dreadfully, and for all that only 
charged him a ninepence!” 

In spite of the Aunt Mehetabel, I am con- 
strained to think that natural or acquired 
ability is the representative of property just as 
much as money is, and that the latter is ex- 
changeable with the former at a price fixed by 
the appraisal of the community at large, like 
any other commodity. One farmer, or mechanic, 
or merchant, by the genius he has for his 
special vocation, or by a diligent and faithful 
preparation for his work, is able to pursue it 
more advantageously both to himself and 
others, and is thus in the way of earning more 
than his competitor who is less favored by 
nature or culture. I know that this proposi- 
tion is often confounded with another, and a 
man is sometimes regarded as having a genius 
for business when, in reality, it is only a genius 
for lying and stealing. 

So, too, if a man knows how to organize 
and economize labor so as to make the same 
amount more productive than it would be 
without that organization, he has a right to 
whatever advantage is derived from that knowl- 
edge so long as, in securing it, the rights of the 
laborer are not impaired. 

It follows, of course, or, if not of course, in 
some way, that in general a man has a right 
to what he earns. This brings me to the main 
object of this present writing—the proper use 
of money. There is certainly no legal obliga- 





tion to distribute what you have earned among 
those who have earned less; in fact, the law 
draws in the other direction. Neither is there 
any moral obligation of this sort. God makes 
every man the responsible agent of whatever 
power he gives him, and of all the products of 
that power, whether pecuniary or otherwise. 
The earner of money is under obligation to 
make the best possible use of his money; and 
there are a great many more appropriate uses 
of money than giving it indiscriminately to 
persons who have none at all or less than the 
average. True, if there are those around one 
who lack the common comforts of life, one must 
do his proportion toward supplying that lack; 
but he is by no means bound to take what the 
Almighty has vested him with a responsibility 
to use to the highest purpose and put it in 
the hands of those who are probably incapable 
of thus using it. It is a good thing to give 
money to poor people; but that is only one 
of the good things which you may do with it. 
I propose to offer a few hints on the proper 
methods of spending money. Very common- 
place remarks, you may be sure; but we have 
had so many uncommon-place instructions on 
this and other subjects that these of mine may 
have the charm of novelty to some people. 

The first thing, then, to be done with money 
after you have earned it is to supply the neces- 
sities of life. It is a rather vague term, I own. 
Some people reckon among the necessities of 
life what others might regard as conveniences 
or even luxuries. Aunt Mehetabel thinks that 
bohea is an indispensable, and Uncle Joshua 
do n’t see how any body can get along without 
cider, “ specially in haying.” Then, again, there 
are men to whom cigars, and mint-juleps, and 
horses, and easy chairs, and silk stockings, and 
fine linen, and nice broadcloth, and Frodsham 
watches, and a brown-stone, swell-front with 
Brussels carpets and rose-wood furniture are a 
necessity. There are women, too, whose ideas 
of the necessaries of life are pretty compre- 
hensive, and the sphere in which they move— 
its diameter being in some cases nearly the 
whole width of Broadway sidewalk—indicates 
that their necessities are not only extensive, 
but also expensive. 

Other explanations of this term confine it to 
a very limited range, and make it cover only 
what is absolutely indispensable to the suste- 
nance of animal vitality. A reasonable defini- 
tion would doubtless include among the neces- 
saries of life such and so much of food, and 
raiment, and shelter, under appropriate modify- 
ing conditions, as is needful to the preservation 
of life, health, and energy for the proper physical 
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labor of life. It will be seen at once that such 
necessaries as these can be furnished at a very 
moderate cost. Few persons are aware how 
very small an income can carry a family 
through a year without an undue amount of 
suffering. A very little money and a trifling 
amount of labor will furnish all the necessaries. 

But, though all that is absolutely necessary 
may be obtained for a very small sum, and 
though we could any of us live on this slight 
expense, we clearly do n’t want to do it, nor 
is there any obligation binding us to it except 
that of cireumstances. This brings me to the 
suggestion that money may be legitimately 
spent for the comforts and conveniences, includ- 
ing what are sometimes called the luxuries of 
life. The line between the last two has never 
been accurately surveyed, and there is a wide 
disputed territory lying on the confines of both. 
For my present purpose it will be sufficient to 
include under the term Jururies only such 
things as merely gratify some appetite or pro- 
pensity, but serve no ulterior purpose, embrac- 
ing also those which, while they gratify some 
perverted taste, tend also to inspire and destroy 
the uses. This, I know, leaves many things 
commonly regarded as luxuries in the other 
categories to which I have alluded or may 
allude as I proceed. There is also a difficulty 
in discriminating between the necessities and 
the conveniences of life, all the more from the 
fact that some things are really necessary to 
some persons which are not at all so to others. 
Still it is plain that there are things which are 
convenient but not necessary. For instance, 
here is a good lady to whom a sewing-machine 
is a decided convenience, but by no means a 
necessity, as an experience of forty years with- 
out one amply testifes. It would be mightily 
convenient for me to own a horse—sometimes 
I nearly persuade myself that it is a necessity— 
but I have hitherto managed to live without one. 
If you will look around in any ordinary house- 
hold you will be surprised at the great number 
of conveniences and the small number of real 
necessaries, We may, then, very properly spend 
a great deal of money for things which we can 
do without, but which are not therefore useless. 
As I shall illustrate directly, some of these 
things are not only convenient but very profit- 
able. 

Then, too, there is what I may comprehend 
under a general term as the culture of life. It 
is not only a legitimate object, but by far more 
important than almost any other. This em- 
braces not only all such instrumentalities as 
we have had the advantage of in our earlier 
years, and which our children are about to 





enjoy in the way of schools, teachers, books, 
etc.; but there are many costly things which 
are frequently and erroneously regarded as the 
mere luxuries and useless ornaments of life, 
which, nevertheless, act a most potent part in 
the education of the individual and the family. 
Among these are pictures, statues, music, travel, 
attendance on industrial and art exhibitions, 
decorations, and other devices by which the 
household is made attractive, and those zsthetic 
proprieties of costume, etc., which render the 
person more comely and graceful. I hardly 
need to say that these material surroundings 
almost always become the elements of a tuition 
under the influence of which, unconsciously to 
ourselves, we have not merely created certain 
artificial qualities, but have developed many 
elements which are natural and excellent appur- 
tenances of our being. In proportion as these 
are neglected we become only partial men and 
women—vulgar and improper fractions of hu- 
manity. 

It may be superfluous to state that the 
business of life demands some outlay, and, to 
this end, some accumulation. There are few 
more interesting views of human life than one 
in which is seen a young man with nothing 
but a strong hand, an intelligent mind, and a 
courageous and honest heart commencing to do 
business, managing prudently, living econom- 
ically, steadily pursuing his course, making no 
haste to be rich, but putting the moderate 
profits of each year into his business, gradually 
extending his trade, and growing up into it as 
it increases till, with his accumulated capital, 
thorough acquaintance with all the details of 
his trade, with a large and permanent patron- 
age, and a name as good as the gold, he has 
gathered a harvest of honorable wealth, while 
by the very measures he has taken for its ac- 
cumulation he has furnished occupation, liveli- 
hood, and the foundation for similar fortunes 
to many besides himself. 

I know there is a small kind of ethical 
teaching which deprecates the accumulation 
of wealth as fraught with peril to the pos- 
sessor, whose chances for a happy future are 
on this account thought to be not very promis- 
ing. How much soever of truth there may be 
at the basis of this doctrine—and I do not 
deny it to be considerable—I am convinced 
that most people feel if they do not understand 
that there is something fallacious and morbid 
in the reasoning. There is, doubtless, great 
danger in riches, and with them, as well as 
with the strife for them, frequently come great 
vices and villainies. At the same time there 
are great virtues and excellent, piety which 
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flourish in the midst of wealth, making it their 
servilor; and to this our own community bears 
ample testimony, for some at least are here 
who make a way for a camel through the 
needle’s eye, and who, whatever possessions they 
may have on earth, have laid up still greater 
treasures in heaven. 

Then there are the charities of life. Every 
scheme of expenditure which does not embrace 
these is a radically vicious one. Among them 
I include whatever is voluntarily contributed 
for public benefit or to the support of religion 
as well as for private beneficence. It is an im- 
portant question with the kindly-disposed and 
public-spirited—some people are not disturbed 
by such questions—what relation this class 
of expenditures holds to other demands upon 
us. I have heard of a good parson in one of 
our country towns who used to insist upon 
the propriety and Christian obligation of con- 
fining ourselves to the bare necessaries of life, 
and of giving all the rest of our income to the 
missionaries and to other good causes. It is 
true that wicked people sometimes remarked 
that the good dominie’s necessities were uncom- 
monly numerous, and some of them pretty 
large, and a few wondered how he could recon- 
cile his doctrine with the possession of such a 
nice farm; but it was satisfactorily explained 
that this “ belonged to his wife.” 

I do not deny the right of certain men in 
certain circumstances to devote all their income 
to the furtherance of some moral or religious 
enterprise, or to appropriate any surplus after 
their individual and domestic wants are met 
to general benevolent purposes. Very likely 
some are mistaken in their devotion, others 
may be enthusiasts or fanatics on the subject; 
but there are some of the noblest instances of 
grand Christian character and radiant moral 
heroism displayed in such consecration of all 
to some great object. At any rate, people in 
general need no powerful exhortation to per- 
suade them to a contrary course. But while I 
concede to the few who do this wisely and 
conscientiously the right, I deny that it is any 
general rule, or that their example and practice 
is obligatory on me. 

It must be confessed that there is a vast 
amount of criminal and senseless extravagance 
manifest in many even professed Christian 
families, indicating a vulgar ambition and a 
most crude and absurd taste; and there is 
much needless gratification of selfish inclina- 
tions ever shutting the ear to the cry of the 
cuffering and the needy. But for all this it is 
a fact not difficult to substantiate that a small 
modicum of the income of a community would 





supply all the destitute, and, so far as human 
aid avails, relieve all the distressed within its 
limits. Furthermore, there is little doubt that 
if all would but give only such a proportion 
of their means as they could without injury to 
themselves for charitable purposes, all the really 
deserving causes would be amply sustained, 
the great moral and religious wants of the 
whole world would be fully met, and there 
would still be plenteous means not only for all 
the conveniences of life, but also for indulging 
and cultivating public and private tastes while 
patronizing the useful and the decorative arts. 
Life would thus be rendered more tolerable 
and the world more beautiful. Enough, too, 
would still remain for all the purposes of busi- 
ness and for the accumulation of generous 
fortunes, from which still other blessings flow 
out upon society. But these charities of life 
ean not be safely ignored. To do this will 
both impoverish your soul and be very likely 
to injure your temporal affairs by the absence 
of an element requisite to the success of your 
financial system. It not only deprives you of 
a rich transient enjoyment, but it is apt to 
contract and fetter the mind so as to embarrass 
its calculations and obstruct its vision. We 
can never succeed in any thing so well as when 
we use the instrumentalities which Providence 
furnishes according to the manner Providence 
has ordained. Now, Providence has unques- 
tionably designed in any proper system of ac- 
cumulation of property that one element shall 
be that of giving. God has a lien on all our 
substance and on all cur gains. The poor, the 
distressed, the ignorant, the oppressed, and 
those perishing for lack of light, are, in some 
great sense, his representatives. He that gets 
or spends money without reference to this 
claim is not only robbing God, but is bringing 
a vicious and disastrous element into his own 
financial system. 

We are, moreover, to fix one thing in refer- 
ence to this class of expenditures: it is never 
to be put off till every other demand upon us 
is met. To undertake to make God and divine 
charities the residuary legatee in our system 
of outgoes is about as impudent and perilous 
an absurdity as we can well be guilty of. 
“The first fruits” had better be brought for- 
ward for this purpose; make use of this and 
every thing else is much more likely to pros- 
per. If we never give to benevolent causes 
till we have satisfied every other claim, real or 
fancied, we shall fail to do at all a principal 
part of the business of life, and do ourseives 
great damage. 


One thing more. We are not only to give 
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this object a foremost place among our ex- 
penditures, but make it a constant concomi- 
tant of them. Whenever we are inclined to 
indulge in any outlay for the conveniences or 
luxuries of life it would be well to consider it 
with a determination also to increase our 
charities. This will be a kind of sacred modu- 
lus, preventing our desires from growing sordid 
and selfish. We shall thus be perpetually con- 
necting God and piety with all our gettings 
and spendings. Our hearts will be kept warm, 
and young, and tender. We shall be con- 
stantly reminded of what constitutes the real 
value of wealth. Our characters will be eleva- 
ted and purified as we become interested in 
the truly great enterprises of life, and we shall 
be wonderfully strengthened by an alliance 
with God in all the interests and relations of 
our being. 


—_—_— 


“WERE I A BIRD.” 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





Were I a bird I 'd build my nest 
Within some old oak green, 

I'd choose a cozy little nook 
Where it might ne'er be seen. 

And in my beautiful retreat 
I'd rear my darling young, 

And cautiously on other trees 
Should all my lays be sung. 

Not like the swallow would I build 
"Neath eaves a nest of clay, 

But I would have a home secure 
In dim old woods away. 


“ Were I a bird,” another said, 
“I'd build low on the ground, 

For boys look high, and low-built nests 
Would surely ne’er be found. 

Then I could soar aloft and sing 
Joyful and fearing not. 

O, give to me no oak-tree high, 
But some lone, lowly spot; 

Yes, in a quiet, lonely place 
I fain would raise my brood; 

I’ve heard ‘not in the lowliest spots 
The greatest ills intrude.’” 


Then said the third, “‘ Were I a bird 
I'd build far out of sight, 

Up, up as does the eagle build 
Upon some mountain hight; 

For nothing but the storms of heaven 
Could battle with me there; 

And should my home be made a wreck 
In proud and lorn despair, 

There could I suffer, till again 
In courage I might soar 

Aloft and build another nest 
Still higher than before.” 





Thus talked they who together sat 
Upon the new-mown hay; 

I wonder if there lingers still 
A memory of that day? 

One has gone forth in life to seek 
For gold and future ease; 

I wonder if he thinks of nests 
Within the old oak-trees? 


Another findeth happiness 
Within a humble sphere; 

His cottage and his quiet joys 
To him are things most dear. 
The last is proud and lonely still, 

With aspirations high; 
Ambition kindled in his heart 
Will burn and burn for aye, 
And, toiling with an earnestness, 
Hope's promises are sweet; 
Above him it is wondrous calm, 
Though storms rave at his feet. 


SUMMER BLOSSOMS. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





PraIsE the Lord for Summer blossoms, 
Tender, pure, and fair, 

Springing free in all the meadows, 
Blooming every-where; 

Looking with their holy faces 
Upward from the grass, 

Waiting by the dusty wayside 
Where the children pass! 


Praise the Lord for Summer blossoms; 
Hymns of praise are they, 

Which the green earth softly singeth 
All the lightsome day, 

When the sunshine falls upon her, 
And the quickening showers, 

Gladly smiles this mother Nature, 
Giving thanks in flowers! 


Praise the Lord for Summer blossoms; 
We can dimly guess 

By the frail and fleeting presence 
Of their loveliness; 

All the deep, unshadowed beauty 
Eye hath never seen, 

Where the living waters wander 
Through the pastures green! 


Praise the Lord for Summer blossoms, 
Till our brows shall wear 

Wreaths of amaranthine beauty 
In that clearer air; 

Till we see the rose of Sharon 
And the lilies white 

Blooming in the deathless country 
Where there comes no night! 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 





“ T\OCTOR,” said Spencer Leigh, turning sud- 

denly and laying his hand on his physi- 
cian’s arm as they both sat, the younger and 
the elder man, before the grate fire, which made 
a glow of light and radiance all about them, 
“T have a question to ask you which no man 
in the world, probably, but yourself could 
answer; at least, no other would. But I know 
that you are an honest man to the core, and 
if you answer at all it will not be to deceive 
me, and you must have made up your mind 
on the subject before this.” 

I think that Dr. Dwight had some vague im- 
pression of what was coming. A wide and 
varied medical experience of many years had 
given the man a habit of self-control. Not a 
muscle of his face moved as he looked down 
in the bright yet grave, beseeching eyes that 
held him now, half against his will. There 
was no getting aside of his answer. 

“Spencer, my boy, I will answer your ques- 
tion if I can.” 

“Am I going to live or to die, doctor?” 

I think that that moment was almost the 
cruelest, hardest of the old man’s life. For it 
must be remembered that he loved this young 
man as though he were his own son; and there 
he sat with his twenty-two years lying lightly 
on his head, his face in its fine yet strong 
beauty lifted to his, asking with a more solemn 
intensity even than his voice did that solemn 
question for life or for death. There he sat in 
the large arm-chair, the slender limbs in their 
attitude of indolent grace, the heavy hair of a 
kind of russet-brown shading the pale face, 
which had a little unhealthful pallor about the 
eyes and lips, and gave it an appearance of 
delicacy rather than confirmed illness. 

And as he looked without the power to 
speak, a motion, a shadow went over the doc- 
tor’s face. The eyes that held him at that 
moment took it in. There was no need that 
Dr. Dwight should say any thing after that. 
A swift shiver passed over Spencer Leigh's 
face. Then it dropped down, and, sitting there, 
with no power to comfort him, Dr. Dwight 
felt at that moment that he would gladly yield 
up his own life for the sake of the young man 
by his side. He wanted to speak, but he felt 
in the presence of the great fact which stood 
face to face with them both that all his words 
must sound now as mere childish babble, that 


as his skill had failed, so had his power to aid | 


or comfort. 





At last Spencer lifted his head and spoke. 
He was white, and with something in his eyes 
which the doctor had never seen there before, 
for he had looked death in the face in the 
silence of those few minutes. 

** How soon will it be, doctor?” he said with 
the tone of a man who will not spare himself, 
who must go down to the core of the truth. 

“No man can tell, Spencer. If it were not 
for your antecedents I should hope you might 
weather it for years.” 

“T see; the others all went quickly, like 
lamps that stormy winds seize and blow out. 
The taint was in me at my birth, doctor.” 

That was the truth. Father, mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters—had not Dr. Dwight stood by 
the dying bedsides of each and seen them go 
down in their pride, their youth, and beauty 
one by one, till at last only Spencer was left? 
How he had watched over that boy, the young- 
est and the last, the son of his old college 
class-mate, who had been to him as a brother! 
He had hoped by a most judicious regimen of 
air, diet, and exercise to overcome the family 
inheritance of disease, and Spencer had given 
promise of more robustness than any of his 
brothers or sisters. But all was in vain. The 
taint was in him at his birth, as he said, 
transmitted from both the paternal and maternal 
side, and the symptoms discovered themselves 
before Spencer was quite out of his teens. 

There was the quick, dry cough, the sudden 
loss of and little catch for breath which had 
preceded the breaking down of all the others. 
Then came the expectoration. When the doc- 
tor saw the red veins of blood he knew that 
Spencer Leigh was doomed; that he would go 
down in the pride and strength of his opening 
manhood, in all the flush and promise of his 
ardent, aspiring youth; that in a little while 
another grave-roof must be raised amid that 
household where the Leighs slept peacefully 
together, as in life they had lived. 

It wrung his stout old heart to think of it, 
for he loved Spencer, both for his own sake 
and his father’s. Indeed, the young man had 
all the strong and attractive points and quali- 
ties of his family. He had the generous affec- 
tions, the bright, keen intellect, the strong 
emotional nature, the conversational powers, 
the grace of movement, the mental force of his 
father, and the beauty, which he had with her 
fragility, from his mother. He had graduated 
a little less than a year before at college, and 
was anticipating a tour in Europe when that 
sudden cough and the morning and evening 
languor advised him to defer the journey. 

“You must send me off invulnerable to all 
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weathers and atmospheres,” he said with a 
laugh to the doctor, who had a good deal of 
difficulty in persuading his young friend not to 
start immediately for the continent, “as I in- 
tend to become a famous pedestrian, and to 
accomplish marvels in ascending mountains 
and exploring wildernesses during the next 
three years.” 

And the doctor laughed, too, and had his 
joke, but with a fear all the time at the bottom 
of both, till at last the expectoration ensued, 
and he knew then that his patient’s doom was 
sealed, 

The old man had hung many hopes on the 
“last of the Leighs.” There was so much 
promise in the character of the youth himself; 
“and then,” thought the doctor, “ what oppor- 
tunities the young fellow will have for influ- 
ence and service in the right direction! He ’ll 
live, I hope, to be a blessing to the world. 
God knows it needs it on every side with the 
weight of the curse it carries.” 

Spencer Leigh was heir to a large fortune. 
He inherited the entire property of his father 
and mother, which, divided among their half- 
dozen children, would have started each in life 
with-a competence, and in case of Spencer's 
death it would fail to remote branches of the 
family, unless the young man should bestow it 
otherwise. 

Thus far there had been with him, as was 
the case with all the others, little suffering, 
only gradual depression of vitality, with the 
consequent languor and intermittent cough. 
Life loosened her hold tenderly of the Leighs, 
affording all of them illusions of health and 
recovery to the last, and the faint hectic on 
the slightly-wasted cheeks was so much like 
the glow of health that it was no wonder ex- 
perienced observers were misled as to the real 
facts of the case. Even Dr. Dwight would 
have hoped against any thing but Spencer’s 
antecedents. 

Again there was silence between the old man 
and the young, sitting by that red cloud of fire 
in the grate, the one with the silver hairs cov- 
ering his fine old head like a drift of snow, 
and bearing their touching witness that the 
years of his life hung full and ripe, the other 
in the early morning of his manhood, all its 
fiery ardors, all its bright enthusiasms, all its 
high and beckoning hopes and purposes alive 
within him an hour before, and now!— 

“Spencer, my boy,” said the doctor, leaning 
forward a little to get some view of his patient’s 
profile that was turned away and drooping 
toward the fire, “you know that whatever 
comes it is the will of God.” 





“I know, yes, I know,” a little under his 
breath, but with a prompt, solemn, fierceness 
of conviction in the tones which could not 
have come then without previous thought and 
experience. 

“ And, Spencer, you are not afraid to die?” 

There was a little pause at this question, 
the deepest, perhaps, and most solemn that 
human lips can ever utter. 

“T think not; no, doctor.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed the old 
man in a sudden fervor of gratitude and exult- 
ation. “Ah, Spencer, you are anchored in 
the promise and the covenant that can not 
fail.” 

The young invalid turned his eyes toward 
his friend and physician now, large, brown, 
luminous eyes, shining through a thin mist of 
tears. 

“ For life or for death, doctor, I gave myself 
to them, you know, two years ago; and yet it 
has come sudden, and I am young and life is 
sweet, doctor.” 

“T know it is, my boy, and death has a 
sting in it that nothing but that one ‘love’ 
and ‘faith’ can take away. But after all it is 
only entering on a new life, fuller, higher, 
finer, and more real than this one. Then, too, 
you are going to that ‘best Friend’ who has 
walked through the valley before you, and of 
whom, so long as we stay in this world, we 
can only have glimpses as ‘through a glass 
darkly.’ The new life, the new happiness will 
outweigh the old earthly one as eternity does 
time. You must learn to look at it in this 
light, and to remember that at the farthest life 
can only hold out a little way for any of us.” 

Spencer Leigh listened to the good old doc- 
tor’s pleasant, comforting talk. It was just 
what he needed then, just what would come 
back to his memory and help him in straits of 
weakness and despondency. 

There was a little sharp, dry cough which 
was sure as a death-knell in the ears of Dr. 
Dwight, and then the younger man said, “ All 
this, I believe, I know, doctor, and yet I have 
had such bright, strong visions of my future, 
such plans of doing God service and man good. 
I know both can get along without me, but I 
thought life should be such a pleasant, strong, 
earnest work to me, and now it is hard to lay 
it down at once—at once.” 

“You need not, it is not required of you, 
and perhaps you may hold out longer than the 
others.” 

The physician would have given his right 
hand to have finished this sentence more hope- 
fully. 
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“Most of them went between January and 
June. Do you think I can hold out through 
the next March and April that are at hand?” 
asked Spencer Leigh. 

“They will be the hardest on you of all the 
months, but I hope to pull you through, and 
you have time and power yet to do something 
in the world.” 

The doctor tried to put courage and hearti- 
ness into his tones. A summons for the physi- 
cian suddenly closed the talk here. 

And that night the “last of the Leighs” sat 
alone in his room. Every comfort and luxury 
that wealth and taste could bestow was gath- 
ered here. He looked around on it all, on the 
tall rows of books in their cases of dark, rich 
wood, on beautiful landscapes that glowed in 
the twilight luster of coal and vailed gas, on 
costly couches and cushions, and then he walked 
to the window and looked out on the grounds, 
in the midst of which slept his stately but 
silent home. He thought of tne bright-eyed 
boys and the fair-haired girls with whom he 
used to play so gayly in the shadowy path of 
the old home that he had never deserted for 
the love that he bore to the dead. He saw 
the tall figure of his father and the gentle- 
faced mother as they moved among their chil- 
dren; and as Spencer Leigh thought of his 
merry, careless, rollicking childhood the tears 
gathered slowly into his eyes and lay among 
his lashes. 

He thought, too, of the low graves of the 
household, gathered one by one on the hill a 
little way off; and he thought, also, with a 
faint shudder of the youth and the human in 
him, that one more grave was waiting before 
the whole household should be gathered un- 
broken side by side. The world looked pleas- 
ant to the sad, hungry eyes of Spencer Leigh, 
gazing out pn the broad grounds that lay 
glorified in the moonlight, with their dark 
shrubberies, and silvery threads of winding 
walks, and the level sweep of the terraces. 
And must he leave all these things, pleasant 
and beautiful, in a little while, dropping out 
of life almost before he had begun its strong, 
brave race? 

The doom which had been on him and hfs 
from his birth seemed hard and heavy as he 
stood by the window looking out on his goodly 
possessions. He was so fitted to appreciate 
and enjoy them, and he would not use all 
these good gifts simply for his own happiness 
and delight, but to make others happier and 
better; and then, amid the thoughts that “arose 
within him,” there floated, like the sweet, far- 
off ringing of silvery bells, those last words of 





the old doctor’s, “ You have time and power 
yet to do something in the world.” 

The darkness which had gathered over his 
soul vanished away. These words seemed to 
hold him on to life still, to rouse all his 
thoughts into healthful activity. If God would 
only show him what that work was and how 
it was to be done; and then if he called him 
to join that living household he remembered, 
and that was now the household of the dead, 
it seemed to him that he could go down in 
faith and peace, feeling that he left behind him 
some human lives better and happier because 
he had lived. And he prayed, “If there is any 
work for my hands or heart to do, show it, O 
God, while it is yet day with me.” 

“Don’t, Esther, don’t, I had rather die than 
see you do this thing,” said the first voice with 
a passionate agitation and vehemence in it. 

The second was quieter, with a sort of 
strained: resolution, but pervaded with a pain- 
ful hopelessness. 

“Don’t say that, Warren, because one has 
no right to die even if he wants to, and to me 
the factory looked pleasanter than starvation.” 

“And it has come to that, Esther, for you 
and mother, for little Dot and me?’ 

“Tt has come to that, Warren.” 

The youth, among his late teens, glanced at 
his crippled arm and lay back with a groan, 
one of those that, coming straight out from the 
keen anguish and despair of one heart, goes 
straight to whatsoever there is of piety and 
sympathy in another. 

For six months, the doctor had said, it must 
lie perfectly idle or it would be lost to him for- 
ever, and this paralyzed right arm had cut off 
the only resource of the family. Before that 
“the wolf had stood at the door,” for the 
young book-keeper’s salary was small; still it 
was all that had sheltered for two years the 
heads and spread the table and found the rai- 
ment of the wife and children of the late Rich- 
ard Dayton, Esq. 

Of course, the family had seen “ better days.” 
You would have known this had you looked in 
their faces. You would have detected it in the 
faded and shabby furniture of the chambers 
which they called “home.” Failure, death, 
poverty had within the last six years followed 
rapidly one upon the other in the experience 
of this family. The father had never been a 
rich man; he was of too easy, immethodical, 
and indolent a nature ever to devote himself 
with much pertinacity to the acquisition of 
money. Through the incompetency or dis- 
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absolute confidence, his house failed. His own 
illness and death followed, and less than a year 
later his wife was laid by his side. 

Esther, the eldest of the family, was just 
outside of her sixteenth birthday at the time 
of her mother’s death. Had the children been 
older, or had judicious and friendly advisers, 
they would have conducted affairs with more 
discretion. But they lived on for a couple of 
years in the old home, maintaining the old 
expenses till their resources failed entirely. 
Then came the disposal of the furniture and 
the breaking up. Friends stepped in at this 
time and offered Esther one home and her lit- 
tle sister another. But they were all tenacious 
of family ties, and the thought of separation 
was terrible as death to each one. People like 
to be liberal in their own way, and this rejec- 
tion of offers really meant to be kind was 
regarded as folly and presumptuous, and no 
further aid was volunteered. 

Warren was two years behind Esther, a 
slender-limbed, pale-cheeked youth who hardly 
looked his years, though he did matters straight 
in the face, and aroused all his energies for the 
burdens laid so heavily on his youth. He 
went into a store as clerk, and on his slender 
salary and the proceeds of the sale of furniture 
the young family managed to live, learning 
daily some new experience in economy and 
sacrifice, 

At the end of this period Warren had an 
offer that certainly looked more promising. 
The situation in the store of the old country 
town would procure him a somewhat larger 
salary, and the expenses of living would. be 
diminished. They removed here. For a time 
matters seemed slightly improved. At the end 
of a year, however, Warren Dayton lay seri- 
ously ill for several weeks with a fever. Neces- 
sity forced him to return to his business before 
he was fairly recovered. 

Less than six months later a fall from a 
horse severely injured his right arm. A com- 
pound fracture necessitated absolute rest, and 
the hurt was obstinate and improved slowly. 
Their entire means of support was thus cut off. 
Esther Warren bore up bravely against the 
strong tide of misfortunes, expending her time 
in the varied duties of nursing her invalid 
brother, working at plain sewing, and having 
a general administration of household affairs, 
for the younger girl, “little Dot,” as they 
playfully nicknamed her in the happy days 
that twinkled still through their memories as 
stars through dark nights, was not yet in her 
teens, and could be helpful only under her 
sister’s constant supervision. 





Of course, matters could not go on long in 
this way, nor the small tribute which flowed 
from Esther’s sewing afford the family shelter 
and food. These were dark days which pressed 
down on the young household, and weary, 
anxious nights, which age the face and drink 
up the dew, and blight the heart of youth. 
Esther Dayton had been made old and wise 
beyond her years, and when it came to starva- 
tion she looked it in the face and her resolve 
was taken. 

What the struggle cost that delicate, well- 
brec, refined girl to go down and offer herself 
as a hand in the carpet factory had its only 
witness in the paling lips and sharpened cheeks 
of the fair, sweet face. But the deed was 
done, and she had dreaded that quite as much. 
Warren knew the worst. 

“Esther,” said the boy—he did not look his 
twenty years yet—lifting his head from the 
low couch where weakness compelled him to 
pass most of his time, “I can ’t help thinking 
you would be better off if I was dead, you 
and little Dot; I wish I was.” 

“OQ, Warren, do n’t,” with a little, half- 
repressed shudder, going over to him and sift- 
ing the long, shining brown hair that his 
mother had been so proud and fond of through 
her fingers. 

“Yes, it would; I see it now. It would 
have been better if you had accepted a home 
in the family of one of father’s old friends and 
little Dot in the other. I wish,” a sudden 
vehemence waking up into the slow, hopeless 
tones, “that you would go back to them and 
leave me here alone to die; I am only a drag 
and a burden on you. Take little Dot and go, 
O, Esther!” 

“ Never, so help me God, never!” said Esther 
Dayton, her large, blue eyes solemnly uplifted, 
her whole face in a fervor of resolution and 
sacrifice, as though she made this promise to 
Him rather than her brother. 

“Esther,” looking at her with the sad hope- 
lessness that seemed doubly pitiful on that 
young face, “do you really believe there is a 
God who sees and knows what we are suffer- 
ing day by day—a God who has the power to 
save us from all this, and does not?” 

The blue eyes shone with a new radiance 
out of the pale face of Esther Dayton, and a 
faint smile quivered about the sweet mouth. 

“©, Warren,” said the voice, shaken with 
the tears behind it, “if it had not been for 
the thought of him, our father’s and our moth- 
er’s God, I could never have gone down to the 
carpet-factory to-day.” 


(70 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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EDITORIAL. 





OX the morning of the 6th of April, 1864, 
the gay and earnest spirits engaged in con- 
ducting the great Metropolitan Fair of the 
city of New York in behalf of the Sanitary 
Commission were thrown into sadness by the 
announcement of the sudden death of one of 
their most efficient co-laborers, Mrs. Kirkland. 
In this great work of charity and patriotism 
she had taken a most active part, as she had 
done a short time previously in a similar effort 
at Boston. On the evening preceding her 
death she was seen in her place in the hall 
of arms and trophies, earnest and cheerful, 


but evidently worn by the labors and anxieties’ 


through which she had passed. The next 
morning, refreshed and invigorated, she seemed 
ready to enter anew upon her work, but at 
eight o’clock she was struck down with apo- 
plexy, and in a few minutes Mrs. Kirkland, 
the woman of genius, of charity, and of earn- 
est patriotism was no more. We desire to pre- 
sent Mrs. Kirkland to our readers not so much 
in her literary character as in that of an earn- 
est, active, patriotic woman, who may well 
stand as the representative of an illustrious 
galaxy of American women who have so nobly 
stood forth in the great crisis of our country, 
filling their vast field of womanly charity and 
patriotism with good deeds, 

CAROLINE Matinpa Sranspury was born 
in the city of New York on the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1801. She was the daughter of Samuel 
Stansbury, a successful publisher in that city, 
who died in 1821. She resided in New York 
till January, 1828, when she was married to 
Prof. William Kirkland, a scholar of great 
acquirements, especially in the dead languages 
and in Hebrew and Greek literature, and was 
also highly esteemed as a gentleman of much 
moral excellence of character. At the time of 
their marriage he resigned his professorship in 
Hamilton College, and established a domestic 
school for boys in the town of Goshen, on 
Lake Seneca. Here they remained till the 
Spring of 1835, when they removed to Detroit, 
in the then new State of Michigan, and opened 
a school for young ladies, which they continued 
till 1837. Mr. Kirkland had then become well 
imbued with the enterprising and adventur- 
ous spirit of the West, and removed with his 
family to Pinckney, a new settlement in the 
same State, where he carried on farming, run 
a mill, sold land and engaged in the multifari- 
ous occupations of pioneer life. 





This experiment of “ forest life” gave oppor- 
tunity for the development of Mrs. Kirkland’s 
lively and observant genius, and furnished 
material for her racy and entertaining works 
on western manners and habits. The contrast 
with former times led her to the writing of her 
first book, entitled, ‘A New Home—Who ’ll 
follow? or, Glimpses of Western Life,” which 
was published in Boston in 1839, under the 
assumed name of “Mrs. Mary Clavers, an 
Actual Settler.” “Mrs. Clavers” soon found 
herself on the road to fame. The work was a 
success. The freshness of feeling and piquancy 
of style displayed in her writing won the pub- 
lic voice at once, and its author gained a celeb- 
rity very flattering to a literary debutant. 
This was not the first literary effort of Mrs. 
Kirkland. She had previously written short 
sketches for the New York Mirror and other 
periodicals; but “A New Home” was her first 
book, and is generally considered her best. It 
abounds in originality, wit, propriety of thought, 
and kindliness of feeling, and it would scarcely 
have been possible for its author to excel 
again in the same line. In 1842 Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s next work appeared, entitled, “ Forest 
Life,” in two volumes. It has chapters equal- 
ing in merit the best parts of “The New 
Home,” but as a whole is inferior. The most 
striking peculiarities of character and land- 
scape had been already sketched with a firm 
and clear outline that needed no additional 
touches; new views of what had been pre- 
sented with so much life and spirit seemed but 
the fatal “too much” which the seduction of 
applause often draws from genius. 

In 1843 Mr. Kirkland removed to New York, 
and Mrs. Kirkland opened a school for young 
ladies, and followed literature for a profession, 
writing largely and successfully for the popular 
magazines of the day. In 1845 she published 
a selection of her magazine articles under the 
title of “Forest Clearings.” As the articles 
had been written for the ephemeral use of 
periodicals, for the occasion and without con- 
nection, they must be judged of separately. 
Some of them are very moderate, some are 
charming, and some are very humorous; as a 
whole, they exhibit Mrs. Kirkland’s versatility 
of style, her sensible and just way of thinking, 
and her happy manner of describing character. 

In the Autumn of the following year Mr. 
Kirkland was drowned at Newburg. He had 
just established the Christian Inquirer, a 
journal of a religious and literary character, 
only one number of which was issued before 
his death. The sudden death of her husband 
devolving on Mrs. Kirkland the whole care of 
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her children, called forth her energies as a 
writer in a new direction. She assumed the 
editorship of the “Inquirer” for several months, 
securing its permanent establishment, and con- 
tinued to contribute to it for years afterward. 
In 1847 she became editor of a monthly peri- 
odical published in New York, called The Union 
Magazine. In 1848 this was transferred to 
Philadelphia, and was issued under the name 
of Sartain’s Magazine. In the same year she 
visited Europe, leaving Bayard Taylor in the 
editorial chair. During her visit abroad she 
enriched the pages of her magazine by her 
sprightly letters, richly descriptive of men and 
manners in the Old World, and after her re- 
turn published her letters with additional re- 
flections on her impressions abroad in a volume 
entitled, ‘“ Holidays Abroad, or Europe as Seen 
from the West.” During the remaining years 
of her life she wrote the text of the Home 
Book of Beauty, illustrated with portraits by 
John Martin, and published in elegant style by 
G. P. Putnam; she edited for Mr. Putnam a 
collection of poetry entitled, Garden Walks 
with the Poets; she also published four holi- 
day volumes—Fireside Talk on Manners and 
Morals, A Book for the Home Circle, Autumn 
Hours, and the Evening Book, and wrote a 
volume entitled, Personal Memoirs of George 
Washington. Early in the year 1864 she pub- 
tished the first series of a collection of verse 
entitled, The School-Girl’s Garland. The second 
series was issued only a few days before her 
death. 

Mrs. Kirkland was largely endowed with 
natural gifts, and besides was a woman of 
highly-cultivated mind. As a writer she was 
not brilliant but solid. She was an accurate 
and sensible thinker, and expressed her thoughts 
in an easy, flowing style. She was an excel- 
lent discerner of character, and some of her 
best paragraphs are those which so admirably 
describe real and fictitious personages. She 
highly appreciated the character and mission 
of woman, and through all her writings we can 
readily discern the purpose of improving and 
elevating her own sex. In her sensible, didac- 
tic style she has taught many a valuable lesson 
for daughters, wives, and mothers. In all these 
respects she was herself exemplary. We always 
think of her as a strong, sensible woman, ex- 
hibiting the tenderness, faithfulness, and devo- 
lion of a good wife, and the love, firmness, and 
discipline of a good mother. 

In reading her works we soon discover that 
she was a profound lover of her country and 
of American institutions, and when the terrible 
rebellion which has been desolating so large a 





portion of our land broke upon us, she was 
but yielding to the noble instincts of her 
nature when she entered with such self-devo- 
tion into every sphere of activity in which 
woman ought to be found in the time of her 
couftry’s need. The chapter that records the 
history of woman’s activity during our National 
struggle will be one of the brightest in human 
history, and among the illustrious names of 
women who devoted themselves to softening as 
far as possible the horrors of war by providing 
the thousand comforts for the soldier, the sick, 
the wounded, and the dying hero which the 
Government could not possibly provide, and 
which could only come from the delicate hand 
of woman, will be found the name of Mrs. 
Kirkland. Not alone, not, perhaps, preéminent, 
but as one among thousands of others whose 
hearts beat warmly for their country, and who 
prayed, gave, and labored, and spoke good 
words of cheer during the dark days of the 
nation’s trial. In presenting the portrait of 
Mrs. Kirkland and this brief sketch of her life 
we do it not merely as a tribute to her genius 
and her own personal worth, but as a tribute 
to a class—that noble class of American 
daughters who have honored themselves and 
their country during the war, by the exhibition, 
in labors abundant, of those sublime traits of 
character which adorn and elevate the true 
woman. 

Mrs. Kirkland fell in the midst of her labors, 
and her death cast a gloom over hundreds of 
her sister co-workers,-who only turned aside to 
bury their fellow-laborer, and then pressed for- 
ward with renewed vigor in their labor of love. 
On the following Sunday afternoon, April 10th, 
the funeral services were conducted at the 
Church of All Souls, in the city of New York, 
by Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, of New York, and 
Rev. 8. K. Lathrop, of Boston, a near kins- 
man of Mrs. Kirkland. Her remains were 
borne to Greenwood Cemetery, William Cullen 
Bryant, N. P. Willis, Peter Cooper, and other 
illustrious men acting as pall-bearers. 


— 


PRAYER is an all-efficient panoply, a treasure 
undiminished, a mine which never is exhausted, 
a sky unobscured by clouds, a heaven unruffled 
by the storm; it is the root, the fountain, and 
the mother of a thousand blessings. I speak 
not of the prayer which is cold, and feeble, and 
devoid of energy; I cpeak of that which is the 
child of a contrite spirit, the offspring of a soul 
converted, born in a blaze of unutterable inspi- 
ration, and winged like lightning for the skies. 
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THE OAK. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY LUELLA CLARKE, 





b a+ know the story of the birds choosing 
their king. They gathered themselves to- 
gether in a great field and flew upward in em- 
ulation of each other. It was decided that the 
one who should fly highest should be king. 
They chirped and fluttered. The hens soon re- 
mained behind. The sparrows, the robins and 
finches flew somewhat higher, but they soon 
sank down again to the earth. The doves and 
ravens, the herons and storks flew up as far as 
the first clouds; but the eagle soared high 
above them and looked down from the clear, 
blue heaven upon all the rest. The birds cried, 
“The eagle is king, for he can fly the highest!” 

So also the plants once gathered in a great 
wood and wished to choose over them a king. 
It should be he, so it was determined, who 
could grow the highest. All lay yet as little 
seed-kernels in the earth: here hazel-nuts and 
beech-nuts, there acorns and flower-seeds. The 
snow was still spread over them as a covering, 
so that one could not begin to grow earlier 
than another. 

Now was counted, “One!” Then the south 
wind began to blow—“Two!” Then the rain 
fell and the snow melted. The seed-kernels all 
took quickly a fresh, hearty drink and made 
themselves ready—‘“Three!” Then the loving 
sun shone so warm from the blue heaven that 
all the birds began to sing for joy, and all the 
gnats to dance. 

Now all the seeds began to spring up and 
grow. The nuts burst, the oat-grains, and the 
rough seeds of the wild carrot; all the many 
hundred different kernels extended their roots 
and pressed upward in emulation of each other. 
Some put forth at once two leaves, others only 
a single green spike. All are still of nearly 
equal hight. But now some seek to surpass 
the others. The convolvulus and the beans 
twist themselves up with great rapidity. They 
wish very much to be king of the plants. Ev- 
ery day they mount a span further and bring 
new leaves and blossoms, 

Two months are passed. How various are 
now the positions of the plants upon their em- 
ulous course! The beans and convolvulus have 


wound themselves aloft to twice a man’s hight. 
Vou. XXV.—24 





The hop is still higher. He will surely be 
king. The willows and poplars, the hazels and 
golden-rods have shot up to the hight of a man. 
They will at least come to be maids of honor 
and chamberlains of the new king. The young 
oaks and beeches are still very small. They 
have remained far, far behind the rest. The 
high, white flowers of the convolvulus, the 
fiery-red blossom-clusters of the beans form 
themselves already into king’s crowns and pur- 
ple adorning. They look down compassionately 
upon the little oaks far beneath them. Even 
the grass blades have stretched themselves up 
much further than the little oak-plant. They 
purpose to obtain somewhere a place in the 
court of the king. Only the little moss enlists 
itself in favor of the young tree. It is itself 
much too modest even to think of striving after 
the king’s crown. Warm and kindly it wraps 
the young stems, protects them from the hot 
rays of the sun, and reaches fresh water to 
them when they are thirsty. 

Again more weeks pass. The sun rises later 
and goes earlier to bed. The air is cooler. 
Now it is all over with the proud flowers. The 
hops and convolvulus feel very weak, the beans 
are faded and can not support themselves. The 
grass-blades sink down—the blossoms decay. 
Snow-flakes fall. Nothing now remains of all 
the Summer splendor except here and there a 
withered stalk which the wind drives rustling 
before it. 

But the oak has a little stem ready, which is 
indeed so small yet that the little hare can 
easily spring over it, and a robin can scarcely 
seat itself upon it; the leaves also are brown 
and withered, but upon the little rod sit many 
fresh buds clothed in firm, brown shells. Pro- 
vided with such an armor, they may well bid 
defiance to the severest Winter frost. The next 
year they all break open and continue calmly 
growing. 

The vines and the grasses begin the strife 
again in the Spring. Once more they triumph, 
but in its turn the Autumn makes an early end 
of their vain existence. The little oak-stem 
becomes larger and stronger, and puts forth 
little branches from its sides. 

So the emulous strife is renewed each year. 
Each year the oak grows higher—yearly it 
fashions in its trunk a new ring of wood, and 
makes that already formed firmer and thicker. 
Yearly also it wraps about its trunk a new 
layer of bark, the old no longer sufficing. 

It continually puts forth new branches and 
new leaves, and at last, after many, many years, 
it stands as a mighty giant in the wood: Many 
men could scarcely span its trunk. It wears a 
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great green crown. Now is the oak the king 
of the wood. Thousands of twigs and branches 
extend on all sides like a wide temple-dome. 
Innumerable leaves rustle in the wind, green 
clusters of blossoms and ruddy spires hang, in 
Spring, in their midst, and, in Autumn, many 
exquisite acorns with tiny cups. Far, far be- 
neath grow the flowers and the grasses, and can 
scarcely look up with their party-colored little 
eyes to the head of the oak. Round about 
stand the beeches and aspens, the maples and 
service-trees—the court officers of the king. 

You will perhaps remember what a joke was 
played when the birds held their trial flight. 
Just as they all cried, “The eagle is king!” a 
little bird, which had concealed itself among his 
feathers, flew forth and fluttered a very little 
higher, and so wished to be king. But all the 
birds laughed and called it in derision King 
Hedge-hopper—another name for the wren. 
At the selection of the king of the plants it 
happened almost in the same way. When all 
the plants of the wood swore allegiance to the 
oak as their king and were bowing themselves 
before him, there grew forth from the topmost 
branches of the mighty tree a tiny plant. It 
exerted itself to be strong, and made itself as 
broad as possible; yet in spite of all its pains 
grew no more than two inches. It wished to 
be king. Then the trees shook their tops with 
laughter, they knew the little mistletoe too well, 
and knew that the thrush had carried its glu- 
tinous little seeds up there. Therefore was the 
mistletoe the enemy of the green forest. Every- 
where it hung itself upon the twigs of the 
trees and fed itself upon them. To the fowler 
it furnished, from its white berries, bird-lime 
with which to catch the beautiful birds, the 
dwellers among the green foliage. Therefore 
no one can bear the mistletoe, and the forester 
tears it from the trees wherever he finds it. 

But now how did the oak conduct himself as 
king in the realm of the plants? We know 
indeed from the Bible, by the example of Saul, 
that it is not enough in order to be a good king, 
that one be merely taller and larger than other 
people, and our Lord commends him as the 
most distinguished who best serves others. 

In the first place the oak thinks of its youth 
and early insignificance. It remembers its ben- 
efactor—the little moss—which nourished it so 
faithfully when it was still an acorn; which 
kept from its delicate shoot the cold wind and 
gave it drink. It now extends over it its pro- 
tecting branches, and sends down to it every 
year its leaves for a covering and nourishment. 
It invites it to mount to it, and proffers it its 
rough bark for a support. Modestly the moss 





climbs aloft. It hangs in beautiful green tufts 
on the branches and winds itself about the 
trunk like a soft, silken mantle. The oak also 
allows the tresses to fasten themselves upon its 
bark. So a long white beard hangs down upon 
it like gray hair, and evergreen ivy twines it- 
self in through the midst. 

What a multitude of animals the mighty oak 
takes to itself and royally cherishes! Wood- 
lice drink the juice of the green leaves. Ants 
lay out for themselves a highway upon its 
trunk. Snails creep slowly upward to feed upon 
the fresh foliage, while at the foot of the tree 
the blind worms lie in wait to devour them 
when, satiated, they descend. The lady-birds 
chirp upon the oak and give their eggs into his 
keeping. They know that their young ones 
will find abundant nourishment upon the insects 
which live upon the leaves of the tree. A va- 
ried multitude of caterpillars eat of the foliage 
and turn to a chrysalis upon its trunk. Spiders 
and sappers creep forth, and butterflies flutter 
about. The oak is their father-land and their 
support. May-bugs banquet here; beetles drink 
the sap of the tender twigs which they rend 
with their pointed horns. Birds come and 
catch the flies and butterflies, and the many 
insects which the oak nourishes. Fly-snappers 
and shrikes seat themselves upon the branches 
and lie in wait for the beetles. The tree-frog 
conceals himself among the green leaves and 
seizes his repast. The woodpecker comes knock- 
ing upon the trunk and drawing the fleeing 
vermin to the light of the day. Wood-lice spy 
after the eggs which the great moths have laid 
in the chinks of the bark. When the acorns 
are ripe the jays, with beautiful blue wings, 
hold here their harvest holiday. Squirrels build 
their pretty houses between the broad branches 
and gather for the Winter a store of acorns. 
The ring-dove has her nest not far off and 
leads her young ones out upon the boughs. 
The martin spies after eggs, the cuckoo watches 
for caterpillars, and the owl hovers about the 
tree in the night-time seeking for a little bird. 

Upon the highest summit of the king of the 
trees the eagle has his eyrie. Out of dry sticks 
he has built himself a nest here, and brings to 
his little ones young partridges and rabbits for 
food. 

Toward men also the oak shows himself 
bountiful, dispensing gifts like a king. His 
superfluity of withered boughs he throws down 
to poor people, to warm for them their little 
room and cook the supper for the children. 

A mother comes carefully gathering the acorns 
under the tree. She will make acorn-tea for 
her sick child, who will be cured by it. The 
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oak gives his bark to the tanner and his wood 
to the carpenter, who hews out of it strong 
beams which bear the iron bands of the rail- 
road. He drives also mighty oaken posts into 
the ground and builds upon them the high, 
beautiful houses. Whole cities are built up so, 
together with the churches and towers. On 
the sea-shore men make of the oak wood strong 
dikes, which restrain the wild waves and pro- 
tect the whole land from overflowing. At the 
dock they fashion from it a great, beautiful 
ship that sails to distant lands and brings home 
coffee and sugar, chocolate and tea. 

Thus mightily works the oak for the advant- 
age and pleasure of men. No sharp thorns to 
wound the skin of man—no poison is in its 
sap. Therefore is it greatly beloved by all. It 
is invited to every feast. Garlands and wreaths, 
plaited from oak leaves, adorn the city. When 
a valiant commander returns from bloody war, 
the enemy, after hard conflict, being driven out 
of the land, all the warriors are decked with 
the foliage of the oak, and even upon the mon- 
uments and coins which commemorate the vic- 
tory, oak leaves are twined about the names 
of the gallant braves who, for the sake of oth- 
ers, nobly consecrated themselves to death. 


—_—_—>———_ 


MAKING FUN OF PEOPLE. 





NCE when traveling in a stage-coach, says 

a writer in a cotemporary, I met with a 
young lady who seemed to be upon the con- 
stant lookout for something laughable. Every 
old barn was made the subject of a passing 
joke, while the cows and sheep looked demurely 
at us, little dreaming that folks could be merry 
at their expense. 

All this was, perhaps, harmless enough. An- 
imals were not sensitive in that respect. They 
are not likely to have their feelings injured be- 
cause people make fun of them; but when we 
come to human beings, that is quite another 
thing. 

So it seemed to me; for, after a while, an 
aged woman came running across the fields, 
lifting up her hand to the coachman, and in a 
shrill voice begging him to stop. The good- 
natured coachman drew up his horses, and the 
old lady, coming to the fence by the roadside, 
squeezed herself through between two posts 
which were very near together. 

The young lady in the stage-coach made 
some ludicrous remark, and the passengers 
laughed. It seemed very excusable; for in get- 
ting through the fence the poor woman made 
sad work with her old black bonnet, and now, 





taking a seat beside a well-dressed lady, really 
looked as if she had been blown there by a 
whirlwind. 

This was a new piece of fun, and the girl 
made the most of it. She caricatured the old 
lady upon a card, pretended to take a pattern 
of her bonnet, and in various other ways sought 
to raise a laugh at her. 

At length the poor woman turned a pale face 
toward her and said: 

“My dear girl, you are now young, and 
healthy, and happy. I have been so too, but 
that time is past. I am now old and forlorn. 
The coach is taking me to the death-bed of my 
only child. And then, my dear, I shall be a 
poor old woman, all alone in the world, where 
merry girls will think me a very amusing ob- 
ject. They will laugh at my old-fashioned 
clothes and sad appearance, forgetting that the 
old woman has loved and suffered, and will live 
forever.” 

The coach now stopped before a poor-looking 
house, and the old lady feebly descended the 
steps. 

“How is she?” was the first trembling in- 
quiry of the mother. 

“Just alive,” said the man who was leading 
her into the house. 

The driver mounted his box and we were 
upon the road again. Our merry young friend 
had placed the card in her pocket. She was 
leaning her head upon her hand; and you may 
be sure I was not sorry to see a tear upon her 
fair young cheek. It was a good lesson, and 
one which we greatly hoped would do her good. 


—_—__—_—— 


CLARA'S JOURNAL. 





“1 AMMA, will you give me a book in which 

I may write what I do and what I think, 
the same as pa does?” 

“Then you wish to keep a journal,” said 
mamma. 

“Yes, and I will let you read it every night.” 

The book was given, and this is what Clara 
wrote: 

“Sabbath morning. I must be very good for 
to-day, this is the Lord’s day. 

“Sabbath noon. I went to Sabbath school 
and knew my lesson. The teacher gave me a 
nice story-book to read. Papa preached in 
church. I found the text in my own little 
Bible, learned it, and have just said it to 
mamma. I have been very good. 

“Sabbath night. Here I am, sent to my 
room for being a naughty girl. I was just 
ready to read my Sabbath school book when I 
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saw Lizzie biting one corner of it in her mouth. 
I ran to her and said, ‘Give me my book.’ She 
would not let go, but held on it with both 
her hands. I was angry, and jerked it away so 
rudely that it made Lizzie fall backward on the 
floor, and hurt her head badly. Mamma said, 
‘Lizzie is your baby sister. She did not know 
she could not have the book. You should have 
coaxed her to give it up; besides, you were 
careless to leave it on a chair in her way.’ I 
said the book was mine, and I had a right to 
take it just as I pleased. 

“T shall have to stay here till mamma comes. 
I can not read the book to-day. I am more 
sorry, though, to think I should have Jet myself 
get angry, and hurt dear little Lizzie, and speak 
in such a wrong way to mamma. 

“How wicked I have been! Will God for- 
give me? I will ask him. I wish mamma 
would come. I want to have her forgive, and 
let me kiss her and Lizzie. I will try to be 
good. I thought this noon I was. I did not 
know that I should have to write to-night that 
I had been so wicked. I will tear this leaf out, 
and then I shall forget about it, and nobody 
will know how wicked I have been. 

“Mamma has just been here. She asked to 
see my journal... How ashamed I felt while 
she was reading! I begged her to forgive me. 
She did, and I hope that God has also. 

“*Clara,’ she said, ‘you thought if this leaf 
were destroyed, and I forgave you, you would 
never hear of this again. Did you forget that 
God is keeping a “Book of Remembrance,” in 
which every act, and even every thought, is 
written? At the judgment day this book will 
be opened, and then all the world will hear 
how we have lived. We may forget, yet God 
never does. Still, if we are sorry, and try to 
do better, he will forgive us for Jesus’ sake.’ 

“T shall never again think that I am good. 
I will pray to God to help me, and I will try 
to be better, so that I may have a good account 
to write in my journal, and that there may be 
fewer sins against me in God’s book.” 

Will not all follow Clara’s example in trying 
to live a more holy life? 


———_« >—__— 


SWEETNESS OF CHILDREN, 





I know that a sweet child is the sweetest 
thing in nature, not even excepting the delicate 
creatures which bear them; but the prettier the 
kind of a thing is, the more desirable it is that 
it should be pretty of its kind. One daisy dif- 
fers not much from another in glory; but a 
violet should look and smell the daintiest. 





DISTRUST. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





I rrrep to cheer the little girl, 
And told her “ not to mind,” 

But still she sobbed, while her bright eyes 
With gushing tears were blind. 


The playmate she had loved the best, 
And lovingly believed, 

Had broken her fond trust, and so 
The little girl was grieved. 


Some secret Mary Lisle had learned 
From little Isabel, 

And, hearing it, she gave her word 
That she would never tell; 


But ere the errant breath of eve 
To sighs the leaves had stirred, 
She, deeming promises light things, 

Repeated every word. 


'T would truly be a trivial thing 
That little ones should weep 

O’er broken faith, did not their hearts 
Such recollections keep. 


When cold and wint’ry are the days 
The gayest birds take wings; 
Time takes a pleasant memory 
And leaves a thought that stings. 
So, little girl, if you have wronged 
Another by your deeds, 
Remember that some little heart 
In silent anguish bleeds. 
And Mary Lisle’s sccustomed smile 
No more to Isabel 
Was beautiful, “ for she had told,” 
Yet promised “ not to tell.” 
And little Isabel went forth 
More cautious on her way; 
Afraid to trust her little friends 
Lest some one might betray. 
God loves the true and faithful heart, 
And notes that truth above; 
And God is sad whenever here 
Distrust outcasteth love! 


~~ 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 





THE following beautiful little prayer is said 
to have been composed and used by a boy thir- 
teen years old: 

“Father, now the day is past, 

On thy child thy blessing cast; 
Near my pillow hand in hand, 
Keep thy guardian angel band; 
And throughout the darkling night, 
Bless me with a cheerful light. 

Let me rise at morn again, 

Free from every care and pain; 
Pressing through life’s thorny way— 
Keep me, Father, day by day.” 
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Bhe Family Birrle. 


A Sweet PuriLtosopny.—The celebrated teacher, 
Rabbi Meir, sat during the whole of one Sabbath day 
in the public school, instructing the people. During 
his absence from the house his two sons died, both of 
them of uncommon beauty, and enlightened in the law. 
His wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them upon 
the marriage-bed, and spread a white covering over 
their bodies. In the evening the Rabbi came home. 

She reached him a goblet. He praised the Lord at 
the going out of the Sabbath, drank, and asked: 

“ Where are my two sons, that I may give them my 
blessing? I repeatedly looked around the school, and 
I did not see them there. Where are my sons, that 
they too may drink of the cup of blessing?” 

“They will not be far off,” she said, and placed food 
before him that he might eat. 

He was in a gladsome and genial mood, and when 
he had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed 
him— 

“ Rabbi, with thy permission, I would fain propose 
to thee one question.” 

“ Ask it, then, my love,” he replied. 

“A few days ago a person intrusted some jewels to 
my custody; now he demands them again. Should I 
give them up?” 

“This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, “which my 
wife should not have thought it necessary to ask. 
What! wouldst thou hesitate, or be reluctant to restore 
to every one his own?” 

“No,” she replied; “ but yet I thought it best not 
to restore them without acquainting you therewith.” 

She then led him to the chamber, and stepping to 
the bed, took the white covering from the dead bodies. 

“ Ah; my sons, my sons!” loudly lamented the father. 
“My sons, the light of my eyes and the light of my 
understanding! I was your father, but you were my 
teachers in the law.” 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. At 
length she took her husband by the hand and said: 

“Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not 
be reluctant to restore that which was intrusted to our 
keeping? See, the Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away, and blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“Blessed be the name of the Lord!’’ echoed Rabbi 
Meir; “and blessed be his name for thy sake, too, for 
well is it written, ‘Whoso hath found a virtuous wife 
hath a greater treasure than costly pearls. She open- 
eth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.’ ” 


PRAISE youR WiFe.—Praise your wife, man; for 
pity’s sake give her a little encouragement; it won't 





hurt her. She makes your home comfortable, your 
hearth bright and shining, your food agreeable—for 
pity’s sake tell her you thank her, if nothing more. 
She don’t expect it; it will make her eyes open wider 
than they have these ten years, but it will do her 
good for all that, and you too. 

There are many women to-day thirsting for the 
words of praise, the language of encouragement. 
Through Summer's heat, through Winter's toil, they 
have drudged uncomplainingly, and so accustomed 
have their fathers, brothers, and husbands become to 
their monotonous labors, that they look for and upon 
them as they do the daily rising of the sun and its 
daily going down. Home every day may be made 
beautiful by an appreciation of its holiness. You 
know that if the floor is clean, manual labor has been 
performed to make it so. You know if you can take 
from your drawer a clean shirt whenever you want it, 
that somebody’s fingers have ached in the toil of mak- 
ing it so fresh and agreeable, so smooth and lustrous. 
Every thing that pleases the eye and the sense has 
been produced by constant work, much thought, great 
care, and untiring efforts, bodily and mental. 

It is not that many men do not appreciate these 
things, and feel a glow of gratitude for the numberless 
attentions bestowed upon them in sickness and in 
health, but they do n’t come out with a hearty, “ Why, 
how pleasant you make things look, wife!” or, “I am 
obliged to you for taking so much pains!” They thank 
the tailor for giving them “ fits;” they thank a man in 
a full omnibus who gives them a seat: they thank a 
young lady who moves along in the concert-room—in 
short, they thank every thing out of doors, because it 
is the custom, and come home, tip their chair back and 
their heels up, pull out the newspaper, grumble if their 
wife asks them to take the baby, scold if the fire has 
gone down, or if every thing is just right, shut their 
mouths with a smack of satisfaction, but never“say, 
“T thank you.” 

I tell you what, men, young and old, if you did but 
show an ordinary civility toward those common arti- 
cles of housekeeping, your wives, if you would give 
them the hundred and sixteenth part of the compli- 
ments you almost choked them with before you were 
married, fewer women would seek for other sources of 
affection. Praise your wife, then, for all the good 
qualities she has, and you may rest assured that her 
deficiencies are counterbalanced by your own. 


Woman AND MARRIAGE.—I have speculated a great 
deal on matrimony. I have seen a young and beauti- 
ful woman, pride of gay circles, married, as the world 
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says, well. Some have moved into costly houses, and 
their friends have all come and looked at their furni- 
ture and their splendid arrangement for happiness, and 
they have gone away and committed them to their 
sunny hopes cheerfully and without fear. It is natu- 
ral to be sanguine for them, as the young are some- 
times carried away by similar feelings. I love to get, 
unobserved, into a corner, and watch the bride in her 
white attire, and, with her smiling face and her soft 
eyes meeting me in their pride of life, weave a waking 
dream of future happiness, and persuade myself that 
it will be true. I think how they will sit upon the 
luxurious sofa as the twilight falls, and build gay hopes 
and murmur in low tones the now not forbidden ten- 
derness; and how thrillingly the allowed kiss and 
beautiful endearments of wedded life will make even 
their parting joyous, and how gladly come back from 
the crowded and empty mirth of the gay to each oth- 
er’s quiet company. I picture to myself that young 
creature who blushes even now at his hesitating caress, 
listening eagerly for his footsteps as the night steals on, 
wishing he would come, and when he enters at last, 
and with an affection as undying as his pulse, folds her 
to his bosom, I can feel the tide that goes flowing 
through the heart, and gaze with him on the graceful 
form as she moves about for the kind offices of affec- 
tion, soothing all his unquiet cares, and making him 
forget even himself in her young and unshadowed 
beauty. I go forward for years and see her luxuriant 
hair put soberly away from her brow; and her girlish 
graces resigned intg dignity, and loveliness chastened 
with the gentle meekness of maternal affection. Her 
husband looks on her with a proud eye, and shows her 
the same fervent love and delicate attentions which 
first won her; and her fair children are grown about 
them, and they go on full of honor and untroubled 
years, and are remembered when they die —Jrving: 


Your JEWELS.—One day Dr. Payson went to visit 
a mother who was disconsolate from the loss of a child. 
He said to her as follows: 

“Suppose, now, some one was making a beautiful 
crown for you to wear, and you knew it was for you, 
and that you were to receive it and wear it as soon as 
it should be done. Now, if the maker of it were to 
come, and, in order to make the crown more beautiful 
and splendid, were to take some of your jewels to put 
into it, should you be sorrowful and unhappy, because 
they were taken away for a little while, when you 
knew they were gone to make up your crown?” 

The mother said that no one could conceive of the 
relief, the soothing, quiet influence which this compari- 
son had on her mind. 


READING ALOUD IN THE FAMILY.—Books and pe- 
riodicals should be angels to every household. They 
are urns to bring us the golden fruits of thought and 
experience from other minds and other lands. As the 
fruits of the trees of the earth’s soil are most enjoyed 
around the family board, so should those that mature 
upon mental and moral boughs be gathered around by 
the entire household. No home exercise could be more 
appropriate and pleasing than for one member to read 
aloud for the benefit of all. An author’s ideas are 
energized by the confidence and love of the tender 
family affections, and every heart is open to the truth 





like the unfolded rose to receive the gathering dews. 
The ties of love between parents and children, and 
brothers and sisters, are thus cemented more and more, 
and varied charms and pleasures are constantly open 
through this medium to make a home a very paradise. 
If parents would introduce this exercise in their fam- 
ilies, they would soon see the levity and giddiness that 
make up the conversation of too many circles, giving 
way to refinement and chaste dignity. Read to your 
children, and encourage them to read to you, instead 
of reading your papers and books in silence, and in 
silence laying them away. 


CHILD-TRAINING.—They were as pretty little chil- 
dren ence as you could wish to see, and might have 
been so still if they had only been left to grow up like 
human beings; but their foolish fathers and mothers, 
instead of letting them pick flowers, make dirt pies, 
and get birdsnests, and dance round the gooseberry 
bush, as little children should, kept them always at 
lessons working, learning week-day lessons all week- 
days, and Sunday lessons all Sundays, and weekly ex- 
aminations every Saturday, and monthly examinations 
every month, and yearly examinations every year, 
every thing seven times over, as if once was not enough, 
and enough as good as a feast—till their brains grew 
big and their bodies small, and they were all changed 
into turnips, with but little water inside; and still their 
foolish parents actually pick the leaves off them as fast 
as they grow, lest they should have any thing green 
about them.—Charles Kingsley. 


WITHOUT THE CHILDREN.— 


O, the weary, solemn silence 

Of a house without the children ; 

O, the strange, oppressive silence, 
Where the children come no more! 

Ah! the longing of the sleepless 

For the soft arms of the children! 

Ah! the longing for the faces 
Peeping through the open door— 
Faces gone for evermore! 


Strange it is to wake at midnight 
And not hear the children breathing, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning; 
And the gaiters—ah! their patter, 

We will hear it never more 

On our mirth-forsaken floor. 


What is home without the children? 
°T is the earth without its verdure, 
And the sky without its sunshine; 

Life is withered to the core! 

So we 'll leave this dreary desert, 

And we ’ll follow the good Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal, 

Where the lambs have “‘ gone before” 

With the Shepherd evermore/ 


O, the weary, solemn silence 

Of a house without the children ; 

O, the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 

Ah! the longing of the sleepless 

For the soft arms of the children! 

Ah! the longing for the faces 
Peeping through the opening door— 
Faces gone for evermore! 
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WITTY AND WISE. 





THE JUDGE AND HIS DEMIJOHN.—A good joke is 
told of a judge in New Hampshire. He always kept a 
demijohn of good Jamaica in his private office for his 
particular friends. The judge had noticed for some 
time that on Monday morning his Jamaica was consid- 
erably lighter than he had left it on Saturday night. 
Another fact had established itself in his mind. His 
son Sam was missing from the parental pew in church 
on Sundays. One Sunday afternoon Sam came in and 
went up stairs very heavy, when the judge put the 
question to him, 

“Sam, where have you been?” 

“To Church, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“ What Church, Sam?” 

“Second Methodist, sir.” 

“ Had a good sermon, Sam?” 

“Very powerful, sir; it quite staggered me.” 

“ Ah! I see,” said the judge, “ quite powerful!” 

The next Sunday the son came home rather earlier 
than usual, and apparently not so much under the 
weather. 

His father hailed him with, “ Well, Sam, been to the 
‘Second Methodist’ again to-day?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Good sermon, my boy?” 

“ Fact was, father, that I could n’t get in; the church 
was shut up and a ticket on the door.” 

“Sorry, Sam; keep going—you may get good by it 
yet.” 

Sam says that on going to the office for his usual 
refreshment, he found the “John” empty and bearing 
the following label: ‘“‘ There will be no service here to- 
day; the church is temporarily closed.” 


SHERIDAN AND HIS Son Tom.—Sheridan had a 
great distaste to any thing like metaphysical discus- 
sions, whereas Tom had taken a liking for them. Tom 
one day tried to discuss with his father the doctrine of 
necessity. 

“ Pray, my good father,” said he, “did you ever do 
any thing in a state of perfect indifference—without 
motive, I mean, of some kind or other?” 

Sheridan, who saw what was coming, and by no 
means relished such subjects, even from Tom, said, 
“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“What! total indifference—total, entire, thorough 
indifference?” 

“ Yes—total, entire, thorough indifference!” 

“My dear father, tell me what it is that you can do 
with—mind!—total, entire, thorough indifference?” 

“Why, listen to you, Tom,” said Sheridan. 

This rebuff, as Tom told me, so disconcerted him 
that he had never forgotten it, nor had he ever again 
troubled his father with any of his metaphysics. 


A LAWYER THAT HAD TEsTIMONY ENovGH.—A 
story is told of a very eminent lawyer in New York 
receiving a severe reprimand from a witness on the 
stand, whom he was attempting to browbeat. It was 
an important issue, and in order to save his cause 
from defeat it was necessary that Mr. A. should im- 
peach the witness. He endeavored to do it on the 





ground of age. The following dialogue ensued: 

“ How old are you?” 

“Seventy-two years.” 

“Your memory, of course, is not so brilliant as it 
was twenty years ago, is it?” 

“T do not know but it is.” 

“State some circumstances which occurred, say 
twelve years ago, and we szall be able to see how well 
you can remember.” 

“T appeal to your honor if I am to be interrogated 
in this manner—it is insolent.” 

“ Yes, sir, state it,” replied the judge. 

“ Well, sir, if you compel me to do it, I will. About 
twelve years ago you studied in Judge H.’s office, did 
you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, sir, I remember your father coming into my 
office and saying to me, ‘Mr. D., my son is to be ex- 
amined to-morrow, and I wish you would lend me fif- 
teen dollars to buy him a suit of clothes.’ I remem- 
ber also, sir, that from that day to this, he has never 
paid me that sum. That, sir, I remember, as though it 
had been but yesterday.” 

The lawyer saitl, considerably abashed: 

“That will do, sir.” To which the witness replied: 

“T presumeit will.” 


Not DEEP EnouGH FoR PRAYER.—A good story is 
told of two raftsmen, which occurred during the late 
big blow on the Mississippi, at which time so many 
rafts were swamped and so many steamboats lost their 
sky riggins. A raft was just emerging from Lake 
Pepin as the squall came. In an instant the raft was 
pitching and writhing as if suddenly dropped into 
Charybdis, while the waves broke over her with tre- 
mendous uproar, and expecting instant destruction, the 
raftsman dropped on his knees and commenced pray- 
ing with a vim equal to the emergency. Happening 
to open his eyes an instant, he observed his compan- 
ion, not engaged in prayer, but pushing a pole in the 
water at the side of the raft. 

“ What ’s that yer doin’, Mike?” said he; “get down 
on yer knees now, for there is n’t a minute between us 
and purgatory!” 

“ Be aisy, Pat,” said the other, as he coolly continued 
to punch with his pole; “be aisy now; what's the use 
of prayin’, when a feller can tech bottom with a pole?” 

Mike is a pretty good specimen of a large class of 
Christians, who prefer to omit prayer as long as they 
can “tech bottom.” 


THE Most BEAvuTIFUL HanD.—Two charming wo- 
men were discussing one day what it is which consti- 
tutes beauty in the hand. They differed in opinion as 
much as the shape of the beautiful member whose mer- 
its they were discussing. A gentleman friend pre- 
sented himself, and by common consent the question 
was referred to him. It was a delicate matter. He 
thought of Paris and the three goddesses. Glancing 
from one to the other of the beautiful white hands 
presented for his examination, he replied at last, “I 
give it up, the question is too hard for me; but ask 
the poor, and they will tell you the most beautiful 
hand in the world is the hand that gives.” 


Heap AND Pornt.—A pin has as much head as a 
good many authors and a good deal more point. 
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A Snort Senmon.— Jf thy brother trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault, between thee and him 
alone.” Matthew xviii, 15-17. 

These verses present to us the rule of conduct to- 
ward one who has injured us. No one will doubt the 
wisdom of this rule when he remembers it was given 
by the great Lawgiver of the Church. In the pres- 
ent state of the world it is impossible but that offenses 
will come; and this rule points out to us the method 
by which we should endeavor to gain an erring brother 
from the error of his ways. But what is a trespass? 
Some have applied this text to public transgressions, 
which are a wound to the cause of religion, though 
not a wrong to any particular individual. This rule 
may apply to such cases of discipline in the Church, 
but it is not the meaning of the text. To trespass in 
the sense in which the word is here used is “to do 
any act that injures or annoys another; to violate any 
rule of rectitude to the injury of another.”— Webster. 

1. To injure another person is a trespass against 
him. It may be slight or it may be severe. Wound- 
ing, maiming, or in any way inflicting bodily suffering. 

2. Injury done to property. Stealing, various ways 
of cheating, or taking from another that for which we 
do not render an equivalent, or any act by which we 
diminish the value of another’s property, or by which 
we conceal the defects of an article which we wish to 
sell, or make it appear of more value than it really 
possesses. 

3. Injury to reputation. A good reputation is of 
great value to one who has earned it by a consistent 
life. We can commit no greater trespass than to 
destroy a good reputation. If we slander another, or 
falsely accuse, or retail the slander of others, or need- 
lessly speak of the faults or fall of those who are try- 
ing to live a good life, or in any way excite suspicion 
of evil, or diminish the confidence that the public 
repose in a brother, we trespass against his reputation; 
we do him a great wrong. 

4. When we neglect the Scriptural rule to obtain 
satisfaction we trespass against the trespasser. If, in- 
stead of telling the brother his fault privately, we tell 
it to others, saying that we must have a talk with him, 
we have done him a lasting injury. 

Let us now examine the rule. Tell him his fault 
privately, that he may explain, give his views, or, if 
wrong, retract and set the matter right. If he hears 
thee, well; here the matter should end. No one should 
ever know that a wrong has been done. If no satis- 
faction be obtained, then take one or two mutual 
friends as advisers and mediators, that they may 
judge between the parties. If he do not hear them 
bring them before the Church, and if he still remains 
stubborn, “let him be as a heathen man ”—an uncon- 
verted person. Do not injure him. If judged best, 
you may withhold from him your confidence and 
fellowship. 

By this course you will be more likely to get satis- 
faction and to convert a sinner from the error of his 





ways, and save his soul from death. If this rule had 
always been observed, how much trouble in the Church 
would have been avoided! How little cause for strife 
would be found! ; 


St. Peter.—The following is a summary of the 
most important notices of Peter found in the New 
Testament: 

John i, 42—Peter named by Christ. 

Matt. iv, 18.—Called. 

Matt. x, 2.—Ordained. 

Luke v, 8.—Alarmed at the draught of fishes. 

Mark v, 37.—Present at the restoration of Jairus’s 


daughter. 

Matt. xiv, 29.—Attempts to go to Jesus upon the 
water. 

Matt. xvi, 16.—Confesses Christ. 

Matt. xvi, 22—Rebuked for his pride. 

Matt. xvii, 1—Present at the transfiguration. 

Matt. xvii, 26.—Answers in regard to the tribute. 

Matt. xxvi, 34—Reproved for his self-confidence. 

John xiii, 34—Beckons John to ask who should 
betray him. 


Matt. xxvi, 37.—Present at the agony in Geth- 
semane. 

Matt. xxvi, 51—Wounds (Malchus, John xviii, 10) 
the high-priest’s servant. 

Matt. xxvi, 69.—Denies his Master—Mark xiv, 66; 
Luke xxii, 54; John xviii, 15. 

Luke xxii, 61—The Lord having looked upon him 
he repents. 

John xx, 6.—Is the first to enter the sepulcher. 

John xxi, 3.—Casts himself into the sea to go to 
Jesus. 

John xxi, 15.—Is thrice questioned by our Savior. 

John xxi, 22—Rebuked for his curiosity. 

Acts i, 15.—Addresses the disciples. 

Acts ii, 14.—Preaches on the day of Pentecost and 
opens the Church to the Jews. 

Acts ili, 12—Goes with John to the temple, and 
heals the impotent man at the beautiful gate. 

Acts iii, 1—Preaches to the Jews at the temple. 

Acts iv.—Arrested, he twice addresses the Council 
with great boldness. 

Acts v, 1—Rebukes Ananias and Sapphira. 

Acts v, 29.—Defends himself before the Council. 

Acts viii, 14—Sent with John to Samaria, A. D. 37. 

Acts viii, 20.—Rebukes Simon Magus. 

Acts ix, 32—At Lydda, and heals Eneas, A. D. 38. 

Acts ix, 36.—At Joppa, and heals Tabitha. 

Acts x.—Sees a vision; goes to Cesarea and preaches 
to Cornelius, and opens the Church to the Gentiles, 
A. D. 38. 

Acts xi, 2—At Jerusalem; is visited by Paul, 


‘A.D. 40. (Gal. i, 18.) 


Acts xi, 5.—Rehearses the matter of Cornelius to the 
Jews. 

Acts xii—Imprisoned (at the Passover) and miracu- 
lously delivered, A. D. 44. 
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Acts xii, 17.—Conceals himself—place unknown. 

Acts xv, 7.—Addresses the Council of the Church at 
Jerusalem, A. D. 50, on the subject of circumcision; 
separates himself from the Gentiles at Antioch, A. D. 
51, and is rebuked by Paul. Subsequently he testifies 
of Paul. (2 Peter iii, 15.) 

John xxi, 18. —Peter's death foreshown. (2 Peter 
i, 14.) 

Or the subsequent life of St. Peter, beyond what 
may be gathered from his Epistles, nothing reliable is 
known. “Tradition,” says Conybeare, “makes him 
the fellow-worker at Rome of St. Paul, and the com- 
panion of his imprisonment and martyrdom. The 
tradition seems to have grown up gradually in the 
Church, till at length, in the fourth century, it was 
accredited by Eusebius and Jerome, If we trace it 
to its origin, however, it appears to rest on but slen- 
der foundations.” 


St@naTurEs oF St. Paut’s EpistLEs—Readers of 
the Holy Scriptures have thought it strange that at 
the end of certain Epistles of St. Paul there should be 
statements of their being written by some other per- 
son; as, for instance, at the close of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians are the words, “ Written from Rome unto 
the Ephesians, by Tychicus.” Almost all of St. Paul’s 
Epistles have similar signatures. Yet they are uni- 
versally ascribed to him as the author, as he undoubt- 
edly is. How is the seeming contradiction to be ex- 
plained? Simply by reference to an ancient custom. 
In old times every person, or nearly so, did not learn 
to write, and many who had acquired the art of 
writing did not practice it sufficiently to have it easy 
enough to compose and write at the same time. There 
were persons whose business it was to inscribe at the 
dictation of others, even as at this day in some parts 
of Italy and in other parts of the world, there are 
scribes and amanuenses, who write as they are called 
upon by customers. Thus the ancients seldom wrote 
their treatises with their own hands, but dictated them 
to others, termed “swift-writers,” “ fair-writers,” or 
simply “ book-writers.” In this way, probably, most 
of the books of the New Testament were written. 

So nearly universal was this practice of employing 
an amanuensis, that St. Paul deems it worthy of notice 
when he has written an Epistle himself, as if the act 
were a special compliment to the correspondents. 
Thus in the Epistle to the Galatians: “Ye see how 
large a letter I have written unto you with mine own 
hand.” He seems to have had the custom of adding 
his own name after an epistle was finished, as indica- 
ted in 2 Thessalonians: “The salutation of Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle; 
so I write.” 


Mount ARARAT.—Mount Ararat is 6,000 feet higher 
than Etna, and 1,528 feet higher than Mount Blanc— 
the latter the point of greatest elevation in Europe. 
It is detached from the other mountains of Asia, and 
is divided into two conical peaks. Sir Robert Porter 
paints in glowing colors the magnificence of the spec- 
tacle when he came in sight of Ararat, majestically 
rising from a widely-extended green plain, fertilized 
by the clear waters of the Aras—the ancient Araxes— 
and covered with Armenian villages. In various 
points of view the summit has a striking resemblance 





to a ship—a fact which has been recorded by all trav- 
elers to the spot, and the whole country around is full 
of traditionary stories relative to Noah’s ark and the 
flood. 

It is a common belief among the Armenians and 
Persians that the remains of the ark still exist on the 
summit. Several attempts have been made to reach 
the top of ihe mountain, but rarely have any such 
attempts succeeded. Moving sands which threaten to 
overwhelm the traveler, flinty roads which cut his 
shoes to shreds, terrible precipices with overhanging 
rocks, and above all, nests of snakes have constantly 
struck terror into the stoutest hearts, and in nearly 
all cases induced the abandonment of the enterprise. 
At Erivan the Armenians show the spot where Noah 
first planted the vine, and the town of Nakhjovan— 
place of descent—is believed to mark the spot where 
the patriarch first settled on quitting the ark. 


MOUNTAINS AROUND JERUSALEM.—Jerusalem does 
not lie in the hollow of an amphitheater; it is placed, 
on the contrary, on an eminence, with deep valleys 
running nearly all around it. But true it is, notwith- 
standing, that the mountains girdle it about, as the 
Psalmist describes. On two sides, the north and east, 
it is infolded by the Mount of Olives; on the south 
the Hill of Evil Council—the reputed site of the 
country palace of Caiaphas, the high-priest, where the 
conspirators against our Lord met on the night of his 
seizure in Gethsemane—overhangs the Valley of Hin- 
nom, and looks right over it on Mount Zion. And, 
although upon the west the hills are at a great dis- 
tance, it is on that side the highest of all. In that 
direction are Ramah and Gibeon, and not farther 
away than five or six miles is the remarkable hight 
known by the name of Neby Samwil, upon which 
hight tradition tells us that Samuel the prophet was 
buried. Of the truth of this statement there is no 
evidence, but recent inquiries and observations seem 
to have proved it to be the site of the ancient Mizpeh 
of Saul. . . . Standing on the top of Neby Sam- 
wil, the eye ranges from Jaffa and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west to Jordan valley and the mountains 
of Ammon and Moab beyond it on the east. 
Jerusalem is thus in the heart of a mountain land; 
for nearly twenty miles on either side there is noth- 
ing around it but hills —Buchanan’s Clerical Furlough 
in the Holy Land. 


THE VINE oF Sopom.—In the vales near Jordan, in 
the neighborhood of Jericho, not far from the Dead 
Sea, is found, growing in great abundance, the vine of 
Sodom, a plant from the fields around that devoted 
city which produces grapes as bitter as gall-and wine 
as deadly as the poison of a serpent. This deleterious 
fruit is mentioned by Moses in terms which fully 
justify the assertion: “For their vine is of the vine 
of Sodom and of the fields of Gomorrah; their grapes 
are grapes of gall, their clusters are bitter, and their 
wine is the poison of dragons and the cruel venom of 
asps.” It is probably the wild vine, a species of 
gourd, which produces coloquintida, a fruit so excess. 
ively bitter that it can not be eaten, and when given 
in medicine proves a powerful purgative. It was of 
this wild vine the sons of the prophets ate, and its in. 
stantaneous effect, together with their knowledge of 
its violent action, easily accounts for their alarm. 
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Miss10Ns OF THE METHODIST Episcopal CHURCH.— 
In our last number we gave an abstract of our foreign 
missions. We now give the two classes relating to our 
home work: 

Domestic Missions—1. American Domestic Missions. 
These are missions to the English-speaking people in 
frontier settlements, and in destitute neighborhoods of 
both city and country throughout the land, wherever 
missionary labor promises to raise up living and self- 
supporting Churches. Tht following table shows a list 
of the Annual Conferences and the number of Ameri- 
can domestic missions within their bounds severally. 
In those instances in which the number does not ap- 
pear no report has been received. 
























































































Conferences, Missions. | Conferences. Missions. 
Balti 5| New England.............sess0000 61 
Black River. 12| New Hampshire 
California.............scccesccces soe 7 | NOW JOTSCY....cecceeeeeseeeecenseee 20 
Central Illinois 18 
Central Ohi0.............00000s0000 22 
Cincinnati 3 
Colorado... 5 
Delaware.. North-West Indiana. on © 
Des Moines..........+-+0cceeces sees North-West Wisconsin........ 30 
Detroit 1 
East Raolei 

East Genesee 

East Maine 

Erie 

Illinois. 9 er 
Indiana 2|South-Eastern Indiana........ 1 
Iowa 1|Southern Illinois 

Kansas Troy : 
Kentucky 12| Upper Towa......ceceeseseee ere 
Maine 20] Vermont ......cceceeseeseeseereneees 
Mi hig 1 W: te Sonat, 

Mi t 39}West Virginia.... net 
Missouri and Arkansas........ ba Wisconsin ...........0000 
Nebrask vi i 

Nevada 13| Wyoming 

Newark 25 








2. Indian Domestic Missions: Missionaries, 11; sta- 
tions, 11; members, 1,026; probationers, 185; local 
preachers, 22. 8. French Domestic Missions: one sta- 
tion and one missionary. 4. Welsh Domestic Missions: 
three stations and three missionaries. 5. German do- 
mestic missions. Of this great work we gave a full 
statistical exhibit in a recent number. 6. Scandina- 
vian d issions: Missionaries, 31; members, 2,- 
115; local preachers, 31; churches, 32. 

Third Class of Missions.—The last General Confer- 
ence, with the concurrent action of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Missionary Society, changed the Constitu- 
tion of the Society, creating a third class of missions. 
They are neither foreign nor domestic in the sense of 
these terms as heretofore understood and employed by 
us, but they are known and designated as missions in 
the United States and Territories not included in the 
bounds of any Annual Conference. This class includes 
all our missions in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, East- 
ern Idaho, and Montana, and also our missions within 
the States whose citizens, or a large portion of them, 
are in rebellion against the National Government, as 
at Nashville, Knoxville, and Memphis in Tennessee, 
Vicksburg in Mississippi, Baton Rouge and New Or- 
Jeans in Louisiana, St. Augustine, Jacksonville, and 
Fernandina in Florida, Savannah in Georgia, Beaufort 


tic m 








and Mitchelville in South Carolina, Newbern in North 
Carolina, ete. 

The Mission Report gives two very interesting tables, 
the first showing the steady and wonderful advance of 
our missionary contributions from $823.04, or three- 
tenths of a cent per member, in 1820, to $558,993.26, 
or 60.2 cents per member in 1864; and the second 
showing the growing confidence of the Board of Man- 
agers from 1850-51, when they appropriated $146,400 
for all missionary purposes to 1865, when they boldly 
asked the Church for $625,903.05. The Church will 
honor this faith. 


GREAT Brains In SMALL BoprEs.—How common 
is the impression that great men have great bodies! 
When a youth we had one of these ideas; but time has 
corrected our ideas of greatness, and the following 
statements will correct them for others: 

It is curious to note the delight which nature seems 
to take in iterating and reiterating the fact that a very 
large proportion of the intellect of the age just passed 
away was lodged with men who fell short of the mid- 
dle size. Napoleon was scarcely five feet six inches in 
hight, and so very slim in early life as to be well-nigh 
lost in his boots and uniform. Byron was no taller. 
Lord Jeffrey was not so tall. Campbell and Moore 
were still shorter than Jeffrey, and Wilberforce was a 
less man than any of them. The same remark has 
been made of the great minds of England who flour- 
ished about the middle of the.sseventeenth century. 
One very remarkable instance we may perhaps show 
to the reader in a new aspect. 

In the August of 1790 some workmen engaged in 
repairing the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, found 
under the floor of the chancel an old coffin, which, as 
shown by the sexton’s register, had rested there undis- 
turbed for one hundred and sixteen years. Kor a 
grown person it was a very small one. Its length did 
not exceed five feet ten inches, and it measured only 
sixteen inches across at the broadest part. The body 
almost invariably stretches after death, so that the bodies 
of females of the middle stature and under require 
coffins of at least equal length; and the breadth, even 
outside, did not come fully to the average breadth of 
the shoulder of women. Whose remains rested in that 
wasted old coffin? Those of a man the most truly 
masculine in his cast of mind, and the most gigantic 
in intellect which Britain or the world ever produced; 
the defender of the rights of the people of England; 
as a scholar, first among the learned of Europe: as a 
poet, not only more sublime than any other uninspired 
writer, but, as has justly been said, more fertile in true 
sublimities than all other uninspired writers put to- 
gether. The small old coffin disinterred from out the 
chancel of St. Giles contained the remains of that John 
Milton who died at his house in Bunhill Fields in the 
Winter of 1674; the all-powerful controversialist, who, 
in the cause of the people, crushed the ledrned Salma- 
sius full in the view of Europe; the poet who produced 
the “ Paradise Lost.”—Miller’s Headship of Christ. 
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Our Country: Its Trial and its Triumph. A Series 
of Discourses Suggested by the Varying Events of the 
War for the Union. By George Peck, D. D. 12mo. 
Pp. 300. New York: Carlton & Porter—The old vet- 
eran of many battles in the history of Methodism, ever 
standing like Gibraltar, true to every interest of his 
Church, here does eloquent and earnest battle for his 
country. The true Christian is necessarily a true pat- 
riot and the uncompromising foe of treason and rebell- 
ion. He is often misjudged by the wicked world when 
he stands forth the antagonist of traitors; and when 
pleading for the authority of his Government and de- 
manding that it shall strike for the preservation of its 
own life, he is often charged with departing from the 
“Gospel of peace,” when he is only uttering a just 
and righteous indignation against wrong-doing. To 
utter a word against the vile practices of politicians 
from the pulpit is to preach polities, and to plead for 
the maintenance of the Constitution and laws, and for 
the punishment of traitors, is to preach bloodshed and 
war! Away with all this political and partisan chi- 
canery. We are glad to see the old veteran rise above 
it, and claim the right, as a minister of Christ, to bear 
a faithful testimony against wickedness wherever found. 
“When the watchmen become such ‘dumb dogs’ that 
they can not or dare not sound the note of alarm when 
the simple are liable to be deceived and the masses to 
be corrupted by the trickery of politicians, both the 
State and the Church will become demoralized.” These 
discourses, fifteen in number, were suggested by the 
events of the day, and were delivered while these 
events were still current in the thoughts and hearts of 
the people. They have the true ring—the genuine 
spirit of truth, of patriotism, and of the true Gospel, 
which teaches first righteousness and then peace. 


HALLOWED Sones. A Collection of the most Popu- 
lar Hymns and Tunes, both Old and New, Designed for 
Prayer and Social Meetings. By Theo. E. Perkins, 
Philip Phillips, and Sylvester Main. Square 18mo 
Pp. 256. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitchcock and Philip Phillips & Co.—This is a 
book long needed, and one that the Church has often 
wished for. The leading characteristic is that it gath- 
ers up for us the hallowed old tunes that used to move 
the world in the days of our fathers; and what is im- 
portant, it gives those old tunes just as the fathers sang 
them, not remodeled and modernized so that we can 
scarcely recognize them, but just as we used to hear 
them in the days of boyhood, and as we still hear 
them echoing in our heart among the memories of “ the 
long ago.” Some of these old tunes had never been 
set to music, but passed from lip to lip as they were 
sung in the fervent spirit of early Methodism. The 
compilers have thus rescued them from the oblivion into 
which they were falling, and have given them a living 
form. In addition to these old tunes and hymns the 
book contains the most common and approved recent 
tunes so as to adapt the work to the wants of the 
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prayer and social meeting. The names of the com 
pilers are a sufficient guarantee of the value and ex- 
cellence of the work. 


THE NEw JERSEY CONFERENCE MEMORIAL. Con- 
taining Biographical Sketches of all its Deceased Mem- 
bers, Including those who have Died in the Newark Con- 
ference. Published by order of the Conferences. Phila- 
delphia: Perkenpine & Higgins. 12mo. Pp. 512—As 
we glance over this book and stop here and there to 
read, we feel as if we were treading some grand old 
cemetery consecrated as the resting-place of the good 
and great, and as our eyes fall upon name after name, 
and we catch here and there a line, we feel as if we 
were reading on the tombstones of the sacred dead 
and catching the last precious words they have left for 
the living. The book is a happy thought well execu- 
ted. It is a noble tribute of the earnest and appre- 
ciative living to the memory and worth of the earnest 
and triumphant dead. It contains well-written memo- 
rials of varying length of fifty-three fallen ministers 
of the New Jersey and Newark Conferences, reaching 
back to the time of the division of the New Jersey 
from the Philadelphia Conference, and embracing in 
the precious list the most recently deceased. It con- 
tains venerable names that we know only through 
their glorious work—such as Thomas Morrell, Thomas 
Ware, James Buckley, James Moore, Dr. Pitman, and 
others; but also a long list of worthies whom we per- 
sonally knew, with whom we esteem it a high honor 
to have been counted a fellow-worker, and whose mem- 
ories still warm our heart and moisten our eyes. Each 
name as we look upon it recalls the most precious as- 
sociations, and suggests its own little history with a 
tenderness we can not express. The brethren whose 
joint labors have produced this work have done nobly, 
and for their gratuitous labor deserve the hearty 
thanks of the Church. 


THE New TESTAMENT IN CHINESE: The Ten Com- 
mandments and Creed: An Elementary Arithmetic for 
the Chinese Missions. Fuh-Chau, China, 1863 and 
1864.—This is progress, and certainly something novel, 
to have three books laid upon our table from the far- 
off land of China. The first one, a full copy of the 
New Testament, containing two hundred and ten 
double pages, after the Chinese manner, or really four 
hundred and twenty printed pages, is, in Chinese com- 
parison, a very handsome book, and must strike the 
Chinese eye as a very great achievement in the art of 
book-making, although to the American eye it is a very 
fragile and incomplete-looking thing. It is printed on 
fine paper, with metallic, movable type, and presents 
in the uniformity and neatness of the page a great 
contrast with the old block-printing of the Chinese; a 
contrast which our missionaries permit us to see at 
once by sending the Ten Commandments and Creed 
printed in the old style, whose imperfection scarcely 
leaves it possible for any but an expert to distinguish 
the characters. We rejoice with our missionaries in 
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the possession of a press and font of metallic types, 
and hope, with them, that they will soon have among 
them a practical printer to devote his attention to this 
important department of missionary labor. Such a 
one we believe is now on his way. Surely the world 
moves. At our recent Conference a young Chinese 
convert of our mission was received on trial—a little 
while ago one of our bishops was personally encour- 
aging and advising our missionaries at Fuh-Chau; to- 
day they send us the Word of God printed from mov- 
able types and on an American press! 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Sermons oF Rey. C. H. Spuraeon. Eighth Se- 
ries, 12mo. Pp. 372. New York: Sheldon & Co, 
Cincinnati: Geo. S. Blanchard.—The inexhaustible Mr. 
Spurgeon furnishes his enterprising American publish- 
ers another volume of sermons. We are not surprised 
that the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon are popularly re- 
ceived volume after volume, while so many other at- 
tempts at sermon-printing are failures. The secret is 
that these are live sermons, not studied and written 
and dressed up for the press, but taken from the lips 
of the living speaker, and sparkle with the life and 
much of the earnestness of the living preacher. Then 
again Mr. Spurgeon is a live man, up to his own times 
and age, deals with living questions, and fearlessly an- 
nounces his opinion. He is strong in his convic- 
tions and strongly utters them, and the world likes 
such a man, though it does net accept all his utter- 
ances. The present volume contains two famous ser- 
mons, “ Baptismal Regeneration,” which brought the 
Establishment about the preacher’s ears, and “ Children 
Brought to Christ, not to the Font,” a sermon which 
exhibits at once the strength and weakness of Mr. 
Spurgeon. He evidently grows stronger as he grows 
older; the eighth series is better than the first. 


A Boox or GotpEN DEEps of all Times and all 
Lands. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of the 
“Heir of Redcliffe.” 16mo. Pp. 466. Cambridge: 
Sever & Francis.—This is a charming book, got up in 
excellent style, closely printed on tinted paper, and 
constituting a treasury of some of the noblest deeds of 
the world. “It is intended,” says the author, “as a 
treasury for young people, where they may find mi- 
nuter particulars than their abridged histories usually 
afford of the soul-stirring deeds that give life and glory 
to the record of events; and where also other like ac- 
tions, out of their ordinary course of reading, may be 
placed before them, in the trust that example may in- 
spire the spirit of heroism and self-devotion.” This 
book .s worthy of a place in every family, immeasura- 
bly preferable to much of the trash that finds its way 
into our households. 


Poems. By R. W. Emerson. With a Portrait. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. $1.50.—Another of the “ Blue and Golden Se- 
ries,” which of course determines the mechanical beauty 
of the book. We are not an admirer of Mr. Emer- 
son’s philosophy, but we are of his genius, and accept 
him as one of the mighty men of America, but who, 
at the same time, is wasting the energies of a great 
philosophical intellect in a wrong direction. Mr. Em- 
erson started wrong; his surroundings, the first direc- 
tion of his genius, his inquisitiveness and natural skep- 





ticism led him into wrong fields of thouglit, aud we see 
a great intellect dealing with airy nothings aud weav- 
ing out of them unmeaning transcendeutalisms, This 
is not always so; for when he deals with tne snbstan- 
tial facts of human life, of history, of daty and destiny, 
the world has few equals as a thinker und no superiors 
in the power of exact and impressive uxpression. The 
present book exhibits but little cf L's philusophy, and 
is an admirable little book of poaxs. 


Cape Cop. By. Henry D. Thoreau. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 
Pp. 252. $1.50.—Mr. Thoreau is a sprightly writer, 
telling a good story or describing a scene with a relist. 
that enables the reader to enjoy it as well as himselt. 
We are entering the warm days of Summer, when 
thousands are thinking of their holiday excursions, 
and thousands more are sighing over their inability to 
take any. To both classes we can recommend Mr. 
Thoreau’s books. Those who visit ‘Cape Cod,” “ The 
Maine Woods,” or the “Concord and Merrimack,” 
should have these boc ks to add relish to the trip; and 
those who must stay at home, can enjoy almost as 
much and save no litle labor and fatigue by reading 
about them. 


Vanity Farr. A Novel without a Hero. By Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thakeray. With Iilustrations by the 


Author. 3 Volumes. 12mo. Pp. 350, 354, 346. New 
York: Harper & Brvthers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. $7.50 per set—The admirers and readers of 


Thackeray, and they are multitudes, will thank the 
Harpers for putting this great work into so rich and 
beautiful a form. Of “Vanity Fair” we need say 
nothing; of this edition we can say it is the finest we 
have seen. 


CuRISTIAN’s MistaKE. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. Muslin. 12mo. Pp. 260. 
$1.50. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.—For those who read novels of the 
best character Miss Mulock, the author of this work, is 
one of the purest and most elevated writers. 


Uncie Sriuas: A Tale of the Bartram haugh. By J. 
S. Le Faun. Paper. 8vo. Pp. 159. 75 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 


HIsTORY OF THE RoMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. By 
Charles Merivale, B. D. With a Copious Analytical 
Index. Volume VII. Large 12mo. Pp. 569. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co. $2.50.—This is the concluding volume of Meri- 
vale’s great work, extending from the fall of Jerusa- 
lem to the death of M. Aurelius, being the historical 
point at which the narrative of Gibbon begins. We 
have already spoken of this great history and need 
only join in the universal commendation it has received 
from the press. It is destined to become as much a 
classic in our language as the work of Gibbon, and as 
settled a standard of Roman history. Indeed, it is the 
complement of the “Decline and Fall,” and its place 
is side by side with it in every library. In many re- 
spects, especially in style, candor, and the generous phi- 
losophy which breathes through the entire work, we 
prefer it to Gibbon; but they do not supplant but sup- 
plement each other. The present volume contains a 
copious index to the whole work. 
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Soitor’s Bindg. 


SIN A WRONG TO THE SOUL. 


“He that sinneth against me,” says God, “ wrongeth 
his own soul.” Sin is acknowledged by all the world 
to be a great evil, and the sinner himself is as ready 
as any other to complain both of its existence and of 
the dreadful results which are every-where connected 
with it. But while we are agreed as to the evil of 
sin in itself and its results, we have many different 
views with regard to its nature, its connection with 
its results, and its relation to God, the transgression 
of whose laws constitutes sin, and brings upon us its 
results. A very erroneous conception of sin is that 
which looks upon it as evi] originating from the trans- 
gression of certain arbitrary laws imposed upon us by 
the Divine Ruler with the view of testing our willing- 
ness to obey him, and its dreadful results as mere 
arbitrary consequences coming upon us as penalties 
attached by him to the disobedience of his laws. This 
conception, we think, is wrong throughout. The 
Scriptures no where, either by direct teaching or im- 
plication, thus presents the nature of sin to us; nor 
does enlightened reason suggest such a view. 

It is wrong, first, by making God the originator of 
sin, by making his supposed jealous apprehensions 
the cause of those arrangements from which sin and 
its painful penalties are evolved. It supposes that if 
there were no jealous God there would be no such 
thing as sin, if there were no arbitrary laws with fear- 
ful penalties there would be no transgression and no 
consequent misery and suffering. It looks upon God, 
the universal Father, as placing his children under a 
Government of such arbitrary features as almost nec- 
essarily to produce sin and suffering, and this simply 
to test a fact which his infinite prescience knew before 
without such test. As such we reject it. It is an 
unjust reflection on the wisdom and goodness of God. 
It is such a distortion of his wise and gracious deal- 
ings with us as converts his very wisdom and good- 
ness into darkness, oppression, and injustice. 

It is wrong, secondly, because it mistakes the nature 
of sin. On this supposition sin is something arbitrary, 
springing from certain arbitrary arrangements which 
God has made, and without which arrangements it 
would not be sin, nor would it be followed by such 
results. On this view what we call sin is not wrong 
in itself, has no inherent and essential evil in it, has 
no necessary connection with the results which follow, 
but is only sinful because God has made and declared 
it so—because it is a transgression of certain needless 
laws which he has made. If God had not made these 
laws there would be no sinfulness in the actions which 
he has been pleased to interdict, but the soul might 
have indulged in them without injury or wrong. 
With such sin is sinful because God’s laws have made 
it so, but had God chosen it might have been other- 
wise; whereas, the truth is, it is.exactly because it is 
sinful that God’s laws have interdicted it. 

It is wrong, thirdly, because it separates sin from 





its consequences. On this supposition, while it ignores 
the inherent wrong of sin in itself, the consequences, 
like sin itself, are but mere arbitrary institutions of 
God. Sin in this view of it has no necessary con- 
sequences of unhappiness and suffering: it does not 
necessarily wrong the soul, it does not necessarily 
blight the moral nature, darken the intellect, congeal 
the affections, and waste the life of man, but does so 
because God has so willed it and has attached these 
results as penalties for the infraction of his laws, and 
has so arranged the sum of things as to bring these 
penalties upon us. To such minds there is no natural 
connection between virtue and happiness, and between 
sin and suffering. As far as the soul is concerned an 
individual might as well do one thing as another, and 
were there no God to punish sin by his own direct 
and special infliction of stripes, it would be followed 
by no suffering whatever. The moral degradation, the 
intellectual imbecility, the depraved heart, the pain, 
the suffering, the death, the progressive degeneracy of 
our moral nature, the remorse, the fearful foreboding 
of still further evil in the future, are not the necessary 
results of sin, but the arbitrary penalties which God 
has attached to equally arbitrary laws. Sin has not 
blighted the earth and spread corruption and misery 
over the moral world, but God has done it; he has 
cursed it and enshrouded it in darkness because man 
did not endure the test of loyalty which his sover- 
eiggty imposed upon him! No wonder that with such 
views we turn away from God, and instead of seeing 
in him the glorious and beneficent Father, careful for 
the highest welfare of his offspring, we only see in 
God the jealous enemy of man, and in his dispensa- 
tions the vindictiveness of a cruel sovereign. 

But, lastly, this conception is wrong because it mis- 
takes the nature of the Divine laws. It looks upon 
the laws of God as the arbitrary determinations of a 
sovereign. It considers man as placed under certain 
test-rules by which may be determined his loyalty and 
allegiance. These laws or rules of life are not laws in 
the higher and true sense, as laws growing out of the 
nature and relations of man and essential to his wel- 
fare, his happiness and perfection, the disregard of 
which will necessarily entail suffering upon the crea- 
ture and inflict the most serious injury upon his whole 
nature, but they are arbitrary commands to which 
the sovereign demands obedience, and of which the 
results that follow disobedience are the penalties which 
the Sovereign has attached to them. On this supposi- 
tion the laws of God and the requirements of his word 
might as well have been something different as what 
they are, man’s nature and relations remaining still 
the same. They are only Divine laws because the 
Divine Ruler has chosen them as the expression of his 
will with regard to his creatures, and as the measure 
of their obedience to him, and are only connected 
with man as God has so connected them as enactments 
for the regulation of human conduct. He might with 
equal freedom have instituted more, or chosen less, or 
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given a wholly different moral code to his creatures, 
and with equal propriety have connected them with 
man by equally arbitrary enactments. In this light 
God is not the benevolent Father, comprehending the 
nature, the wants, and the welfare of his children, 
seeing in his infinite wisdom what will suit his crea- 
tures, what is adapted to their nature, what will ren- 
der them happy, and what will preserve and perfect 
them, and on the other hand what will injure, debase, 
and destroy them; nor are his laws the transcript of 
man’s nature and wants, the expression of what Infi- 
nite Wisdom sees to be best adapted to man’s nature 
and most productive of his happiness and welfare. 
God in this view is only the independent lawgiver 
demanding and testing merely for his own gratifica- 
tion the obedience of his creatures, and his laws are 
the mere sovereign selections of his own will as the 
means of maintaining his authority. 

But there is a much better view of sin and of the 
laws of God, a view more consonant with the Scrip- 
tures, more honoring to both God and man, and more 
consistent with the conclusions of enlightened reason. 
That view inspiration itself suggests in the language 
already quoted, “ He that sinneth against me wrongeth 
his own soul.” Sin is a wrong to the soul; by its 
very nature it is injurious and destructive to the 
moral nature of man; it is a poison to the human 
spirit, and therefore is interdicted by the merciful 
Father. Man is a moral being, his soul is endowed 
with a given nature, and is influenced for good and 
evil by certain acts. The soul is a living being, and, 
like every other living thing, certain influences and 
circumstances tend to preserve, develop, and perfect 
it, while others not adapted to its nature tend to 
harm and destroy it. Such is the relation of sin to 
the human soul. It inflicts serious injury upon it. It 
is antagonistic to the soul’s nature and welfare, and 
therefore the good of the creature requires that he 
should abstain from it. The soul of man being made 
in the image of God, what is contrary to the nature 
of the soul is contrary to the nature of God, and vice 
versa; therefore, what God hates and forbids is con- 
trary to his nature and contrary also to our moral 
nature; what God loves and commends is in harmony 
with his own nature, and is also in harmony with our 
nature. God did not make or constitute sin. It is 
simply the opposite of himself. Whatever principle 
or action is contrary to the nature or will of God is 
sin. The Divine nature is moral right, its opposite is 
moral wrong—that is, sin. The existence of a pure 
and holy Being whose whole nature is the type of 
moral perfection, implies in thought its opposite, and 
whenever, or wherever, or however that thought is 
actualized it is sin. 

God made moral beings in his own image, the noblest 
product of his creative hand. Certain modes of action 
and moral influences are so related to these moral 
beings that they will injure them, will blight and 
debase them, will enervate their powers, will disarrange 
and disharmonize their delicate moral organization. 
Such actions and such influences are sin. They are 
sin not simply because God declares them so, but they 
are sin because they are antagonistic to the highest 
and most beneficent purposes of God, and fatally in- 
jurious to the highest and best creatures he has made. 





To complain that our moral nature stands thus related 
to these influences, and may be thus injured by them, 
would only be to complain that God made us after the 
model of the highest and best existence in his universe. 
To complain that God has most carefully and minutely 
warned us of these injurious actions and influences, 
and has in the most solemn and forcible manner in- 
terdicted them, is only to complain that the merciful 
Father has foreseen and revealed the dangers of his 
children, and that the benevolent Guardian has for- 
bidden us to do those things which will wrong and 
destroy us. Those dangers were not created by God, 
nor do they simply spring from his command. They 
exist whether made known to us or not. Sin by its 
antagonism to our moral nature would have wronged 
and ruined us if indulged in, if no voice from God 
had ever reached us on the subject. 

We may thus form, too, a truer conception of the 
nature of God’s law and its relations to us. The 
Divine law is not made up of mere arbitrary rules. 
Viewed in its relation to God and as springing from 
his own perfect nature, Mr. Wesley well expresses its 
nature as “supreme, unchangeable reason, as unaltera- 
ble rectitude, as the everlasting fitness of all things, 
as a copy of the eternal mind, a transcript of the 
Divine nature.” But it is also a copy of the human 
mind, a transcript of the moral nature of man. It is 
an expression of what Infinite Wisdom sees is adapted 
to our nature, of what will preserve, develop, and 
perfect that nature, and a benevolent enforcement of 
such things upon us. In its negative character it is 
an expression of what that same Wisdom sees to be 
injurious to us, of what will wither and desolate our 
moral nature, and is an equally benevolent interdic- 
tion of such things to us. ‘It could not have been any 
other than it is as conceived by Infinite Wisdom and 
as addressed to moral beings possessing our nature 
and placed in our condition. The things we are com- 
manded to do by God are the things which our nature 
requires for its development and perfection, and the 
things which we are forbidden to do are things which 
would wrong the soul if not avoided, and things, too, 
which would wrong it with equal certainty whether 
revealed or left unknown to us. There are laws of 
the spirit as well as of the body, and a transgression 
of these laws through ignorance does not prevent the 
consequences from coming upon us; nor, on the other 
hand, if we transgress them knowingly, is the informa- 
tion which has been communicated to us the cause of 
the evil which follows. It is easy to conceive that 
transgression is made even more sinful when willfully 
done against laws which a merciful God has made 
known to us, and to believe that in order to make his 
laws more impressive God has attached to them certain 
rewards and punishments; but this does not change the 
essential nature of the law or the essential nature of 
sin. It is still true that the laws which God has given 
in his revelation for the soul’s culture and perfection 
are a transcript of the soul’s nature and wants. They 
are not arbitrary commands, having no connection 
with the nature which is to obey them. They are 
founded upon, they grow out of, the nature of the 
human soul, and Infinite Wisdom has expressed them 
for our guidance. Therefore he that transgresses them 
wrongs his own soul. 
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Hiiter’s Battle. 


THE Nation's Joy AND GRIEF.—As we are obliged 
to work a long time “ahead” so as to place our Re- 
pository in the hands of our readers in an early sea- 
son for the month for which it is intended, we can deal 
but little with current events of the day as they are 
passing before us. Our May number had passed 
through the press and was in the binders’ hands, and 
nearly all our present number was in type when the 
thrilling and startling news of victory and assassina- 
tion broke upon the public; and though we know the 
first joy of our success and the keenest edge of our 
sorrow will have passed away before our words can 
reach our readers, yet we can not refrain from putting 
the Repository in sympathy with the nation’s joy, or 
from expressing our profoundest grief over the nation’s 
calamity. At this writing we are passing through the 
solemnities that commemorate our President’s assas- 
sination, the darkest, foulest stain that has yet fallen 
on our nation’s history. The magnitude of the crime 
and the profoundness of our sorrow overwhelm the 
joy through which we had just been passing over the 
glorious victories achieved by the armies of the Re- 
public, and the prospect of speedily-returning peace. 
While these great events were occurring we were on 
our necessary visit to our own and several other East- 
ern Conferences. We witnessed the wild and jubilant 
excitement caused by our victories in some of the great 
Eastern cities. We saw old men shed tears of joy; 
women weeping and smiling through their tears; chil- 
dren wild with delight; and venerable and staid men 
giving loose reins to their feelings in the excitement of 
victory; our own heart beat high with gladness and 
thanksgiving, and our eyes overflowed with tears of 
gratitude to the God of our fathers. 

On the memorable Good Friday, the 14th of April, 
now thrice memorable for the crucifixion of our Lord, 
for the resurrection of the nation’s life symboled by 
raising again over Fort Sumter, where it had first 
fallen, the flag of the Union, and for the assassination 
of our beloved President, we were on our way home, 
still rejoicing over the successes of our arms. As we 
passed along the route through towns and villages the 
nation seemed to be holding its carnival of joy; the 
cars were decorated in gala dress; the towns were 
noisy and jubilant; the bells were ringing, flags and 
banners floating, drums beating, cannon roaring, and 
processions marching. The Song of the Republic and 
the Doxology were the melodies that were constantly 
making music in our heart. Far into the night, in the 
illuminations, the flashing of fireworks, and the shouts 
of the multitudes in the towns through which we 
passed, we still saw and heard the expressions of joy. 
Then came a few hours of quiet, and we moved along 
in the silence and darkness of the night. When the 
morning broke upon us, what a change! The joy-had 
all been turned into sorrow; the rejoicings into deep 
aud angry murmurings; the good-will and feelings of 
mercy and conciliation that had ruled a few hours be- 
fore into indignation and a bitter feeling of revenge. 





We reached the city to find it clothed in mourning, 
business suspended, the flags at half-mast, the bells 
tolling, and the people overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion and sorrow. 

We need not tell the story to our readers, who will 
have read it over and over again in all possible minute- 
ness of detail, long before our words can reach them. 
We have already accepted the terrible fact as one of 
the inexplicable mysteries of Providence, bowing to 
the Infinite Wisdom that permitted it, without at all 
losing our confidence in that wisdom, or for a moment 
doubting the beneficence of that Almighty Providence 
toward our nation. We have lost no confidence either 
in God, or our Government, or the future destiny of 
the Republic. The depth of our grief has not been so 
much on account of the death of Mr. Lincoln, though 
we loved him, and appreciated his eminent worth, and 
joined with all the good and loyal of the nation in 
resting our hopes upon his great wisdom, “onesty, and 
integrity, and feel yet that it will be long before we 
shall see his like again in the Presidential chair. Yet 
we knew that he was human and mortal, and only the 
instrument of good in higher hands. If that good 
Providence that had been so wonderfully using him 
could now afford to suffer him to be set aside, we could 
enly say, “ Thy wilf, not ours, be done.” Mr. Lincoln, 
too, could afford to die—even the death of the martyr. 
His work was done—well and nobly done; the admi- 
ration and approval, the love and gratitude of millions 
were his; his character was unblemished; his adminis- 
tration was emblazoned with a halo of glory; he was 
the preserver of his country; he was the liberator of a 
race; death could not harm him; the red hand of the 
assassin could do nothing more than consecrate him in 
his own blood—a martyr for liberty. His fame, pure 
and untarnished, is now immortal. His exalted vir- 
tues are now the consecrated heritage of the nation. 
Henceforward the names of Washington and Lincolh— 
the father and the preserver of their country—will live 
side by side in the memories and love of the nation. 

But our grief comes more fromthe profound sense 
we feel of the terrible crime that has been committed; 
of the foul and ineradicable stain that rests upon the 
Republic. It is the assassination—the fact that the 
hand of a traitorous murderer could strike down our 
Chief Magistrate—that within the Republic could be 
found a wretch so vile, with heart so polluted, and 
purpose so fiendish as to strike with the assassin’s hand 
the head of the nation, placed there by the choice of 
the people, and illustrating his eminent position with 
so many virtues. This overwhelms us. We feel the 
terrible guilt and shame; we feel that it must remain, 
however punished and atoned for, a dreadful fact in 
our history, that the President of our Republic, the 
Chief Magistrate of a free people, was murdered by the 
hand of an assassin! Tyrants have been assassinated, 
and in many cases the world was well rid of them. 
Assassins are the legitimate children of despotism, and 
where it exists we are not greatly surprised to find 
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them. Good kings and rulers also have been assassin- 
ated, as Henry IV of France, Gustavus of Sweden, 
William of Orange, but it was by madmen, or by an 
individual gratifying some private and personal pique. 
The world, too, has had such wild and fanatical assas- 
sins as Guy Fawkes, Charlotte Corday, and others, 
whom we can even pity because of their fanaticism 
and heroism. But for the deliberate, cruel, cowardly, 
well-arranged assassination of the President of a free 
people, around whom were clustering a nation’s hopes, 
whose genercus heart was still conceiving generous de- 
signs even toward the nation’s enemies, at the moment 
when he stood out before the nation more loved, more 
honored, more sublime in his own great manhood than 
at any other moment, it required J. Wilkes Booth, a 
monster generated and developed amid the reeking 
pollution of American slavery. Perhaps the enormous 
crime of the nation needed this culmination; perhaps 
it was necessary that the demon of slavery should thus 
embody himself and demand and take this costly sac- 
rifice in the eyes of the world, that all mankind should 
hereafter be able to look upon its wickedness, malig- 
nity, and dastardly cowardliness in one infamous type 
whose name is Boor. Perhaps it was needful that 
slavery and its offspring, treason, just at the hour of. 
its overthrow should strike at the great brain of him 
who strangled them, to awake the nation to an apprecia- 
tion of the enormity of the wrong that for generations 
has been committed against a helpless race while we 
looked coolly on, and of the magnitude of the crime 
of treason against this free Government, which, in our 
fullness of joy over our victories, we were ready lightly 
to forgive. Perhaps, and we would reverently and 
humbly read the intentions of Providence, but perhaps 
God has permitted our generous, forgiving, conciliating 
President to be removed out of the way just at this 
crisis, in order that righteous judgment may have its 
way among traitors and murderers. The crime of 
treason and rebellion, the costly sacrifice of thousands 
of human lives needlessly brought about by traitors, 
the starving of our fathers, brothers, and sons, and 
the thousand crimes which are embraced in and spring 
from treason we were ready to forget and forgive. 
Now let the spirit of rebellion, root and branch, stem 
and flower, blossom and fruit, be extirpated from the 
land, and traitors, their children and children’s children, 
be taught that treason against the Republic is an un- 
pardonable sin. The assassin’s dagger is the plaything 
of Southern chivalry, the natural instrument of South- 
ern civilization, a fit exponent of Southern spirit and 
purposes, and to check this spirit and wipe out this the 
darkest spot in the annals of centuries, the civilization 
which produced it should be wiped out forever. 

We have no fear for the Republic. It does not rest 
on the life of any man or body of men. It is the peo- 
ple’s government, and while the people endure it will 
be maintained and administered, the government of 
freemen, the hope of the world. The moment Presi- 
dent Lincoln ceased to be, President Johnson was; and 
the Government moves on regularly and triumphantly 
in its appointed channels. In the new President we 
have full confidence. He has been for years promi- 
nent before the people. His high position as United 
States Senator, and the honesty, integrity, and ability 
with which he discharged his duties, and his fidelity 





and devotion to the country in the trying position of 
Military Governor of Tennessee, have won for him the 
respect and admiration of the country. He is true to 
the Union and the Government. He has stood inflex- 
ible where many failed and fell. His famous speech in 
favor of the Union and rebuking ireason, made in the 
presence of the plotters of treason during the Thirty- 
sixth Congress, is one of the most able, eloquent, and 
elaborate orations in the records of the nation. He 
has been greatly misrepresented, the common fault of 
party journalism, a fault, too, which had not a little to 
do in bringing about the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
by its falsehoods, misrepresentations, and scurrilous 
abuse of the President. He has qualities which strike 
us as eminently adapted to the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment. We believe that he will prove literally a 
man for the times. As Mr. Lincoln was eminently the 
man for the war, we trust Mr. Johnson will be found 
eminently the man for the exigencies of approaching 
peace. The fighting is over and the rebellion is crush- 
ed, but the great issues of peace and reconstruction are 
sometimes more responsible than those of war. Let 
every one who loves the country uphold the President; 
let us trust in God and do right, and he will yet lead 
us out of all our troubles in glorious triumph and 


peace. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—We acknowledge the receipt 
of the following articles, and file them for use as occa- 
sion offers: Margaret de Valois; Sheffield and its Man- 
Offerings; Christ as a Reformer; Adaptation; A Sum- 
mer Trip; Henrietta Wilson; Up the Mississippi; 
Cowper; Christie; Horizons Celestes; Gentleness Allied 
to Greatness; Rills and Oceans; and Our Words In- 
dicative of Character. Poetry—Wait; A Tale of the 
Times; A Tale of the Valley War; Gone; The two 
Knapsacks; Vision of the Air; Life out of Death; 
Wiggins on the Times; My Victory; Inconstancy; The 
Heart’s Guests; and Be Earnest. 


ArticLEs DECLINED.—As our contributors glance 
over the above list of “accepted articles” they will 
certainly agree with us that we are accepting from our 
contributors all that the Repository can carry. We 
have only a certain amount of space and very much 
more matter offered us than will fill that space, and, 
therefore, nothing is left for us but to use our best 
judgment in selecting a sufficient quantity and to mark 
on the rest the fatal “ declined;” and yet among these 
declined articles are many that we would use if we 
could. We present this month quite a list of articles 
that we can not use, some of them declined only for 
want of room; some of them anonymous; and some of 
them, of course, below the standard: The Garden of 
the Lord; Carrie; Old Letters; Reason in Religion; 
A Scene of ’65; The Wife's Triumph; Spring and its 
Lessons; Harmony of Moral Forces; Life and Death; 
Conflicts; The Mission of the Beautiful; Dead; and 
Avarice. Poetry—The Other Shore; The Sacrifice; Is 
he Killed; Spring; In Memoriam—we have three pieces 
bearing this title; we do not desire to use poetry of 
only personal reference—Love; A Dream Picture; 
Jephtha’s Vow; Summer Night; In Te Speravi; Grand- 
father is Dead; The Golden Sunset; The Dying Foe- 
man; Evening Thoughts; A Welcome; God an Ever 
Present Help; Judge not Hastily. 









































